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A Message from Karen Kinsley, 
President and CEO of Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


I am delighted to present the Canadian Housing Observer 2010, the flaeshi 
publication of Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC). Thi 


Lis 
8" edition of the Observer provides an in-depth review of housing conditions and 
trends in Canada and describes the key factors that influence these developments. 

This year, the Observer features an examination of the pivotal position of housing 
in the Canadian economy. Housing-related spending has broad and important 
employment impacts, and housing finance is a critical component of Canada’s 
financial system. Review of recent government spending on housing in support of 


housing and economic priorities forms part of this examination 


The 2010 Odserver provides further anz lysis of the dynamics of core housing nee 

beyond that which appeared in sg 2008 Observer. This includes examination of 

longitudinal data for 2005 to 2007 from the Statistics Canada Survey of Labour 

and Income Dynamics (SLID). It he contains the first ever analysis of six years 

of longitudinal data (for 2002 to 2007). 

The Observer includes information on the extension of CMHC’s EQuilibrium™ Initiative to EQuilibrium'™ Communities 
in partnership with Natural Resources Canada’s Canmet ENERGY R&D Centre, and an update on progress on the 
initial EQuilibrium™ Housing Initiative. The EQuilibrium nitiatives now target encouragement of sustainability 
in both housing and neighbourhood design. 

We strive to make the Odservera highly useful and relevant guide to many people throughout the private, non-profit and 
government sectors. This includes educators and students, home builders and renovators, and housing finance and real 
estate professionals. We welcome your comments and suggestions on how we can improve future editions: please send 
them to Canadian Housing Observer, Policy and Research, CMHC 700 Montreal Road, Ottawa ON KIA OP7 or to 
observer-observateur@cmhc-schl.ge.ca. 

CMHC’s website offers a broad range of statistical information on housing conditions from national, regional 
and local perspectives. I am pleased to inform you that CMHC has improved its Housing in Canada Online 
tool (HiCO). With the ability to create and save data profiles, and a more user-friendly interface, it is easier to access 
specialized housing conditions data for your community 

As Canada’s national housing agency for 64 years, all of us at CMHC are proud of our role in helping to provide Canadians 
with quality, environmentally friendly and affordable housing We trust that the 2010 Canadian Housing Observer will 


provide you with a wealth of information and insight on this vital economic sector. 


Sie atl 


Karen Kinsley 
President and CEO, CMHC 
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Overview 


Oo 


Housing and the Economy m The Government of Canada plays a significant role in 


re . housing, worki ith a wide range of Ancis 
m Whether it is the construction of new dwellings, or the g working with a wide range of provincial, 


rental, sale or renovation of existing homes, housing 
plays a dynamic and crucial role in the economy. 
Housing-related economic activity accounted for 


$307 billion in 2009, over one-fifth of Canada’s 
total gross domestic product. 


The impact of housing on the economy is far-reaching, 
creating economic activity and employment across a 
wide range of sectors. 


The residential construction sector is comprised of 


numerous labour-intensive small businesses—some 
71,000 residential construction firms and 158,000 
specialty trade contractors in 2009—that can enter and 
exit the sector with relative ease, thanks in part to 
the relatively modest investment in fixed capital 
required for prospective firms and the extensive use 
of subcontracting. 


These factors make housing an attractive economic 
and job creation tool. Canada’s Economic Action Plan 
in Budget 2009 provided a total of $7.8 billion in tax 
relief and funding of actions to stimulate the economy 
through housing. When provincial contributions 
are taken into account, the total stimulus value is 


$9.2 billion. 


territorial, municipal, Aboriginal, industry and other 
stakeholders to improve housing outcomes for those 
Canadians whose housing needs cannot be met in the 
marketplace. Examples of this involvement include a 
commitment in 2008 of $1.9 billion over five years to 
invest in housing and alleviate homelessness; Canada’s 
Economic Action Plan (Budget 2009) which announced 
a one-time investment of more than $2 billion over two 
years to build new and repair existing social housing, and 
up to $2 billion over two years in low-cost loans to 
municipalities through CMHC to fund housing-related 


municipal infrastructure projects. 


Housing plays a central role in the lives and finances of 
Canadian households. Real estate—which includes 
principal residences and second homes—accounts for over 


40 per cent of the assets of households. 


The greater the affordability, security of tenure, choice 
and quality of accommodation, the greater the 
likelihood of positive educational performance, skills 


development and employment success. 


The response to the recent financial and economic 
turmoil has shown that Canada’s housing system has 
strength and resilience as well as flexibility. The high 
standard of housing that the great majority of 
Canadians enjoy demonstrates that the system is 
working; however, some Canadians still face difficulties 


in securing acceptable housing. 
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Housing Finance 


Canada’s housing finance system continued to serve the 
needs of the Canadian population during the global 
financial crisis as growth in lending to households 
was sustained. Throughout Canada, mortgage arrears 
remained low and mortgages remained available. 
Historically low mortgage interest rates benefitted 
homebuyers as well as those renewing or refinancing 
their existing mortgages. 


The relative resiliency of Canada’s housing finance 
system derives from several factors, including financial 
involvement and 


industry practice, government 


regulatory oversight, and consumer behaviour. 


There were signs of improved housing finance and 
capital market conditions in 2009. By October 2009, 
the use of the Bank of Canada’s regular short-term 
liquidity facilities had declined to nearly half of the 
level of its peak use of $40 billion in December 2008. 
The Insured Mortgage Purchase Program had lower 
auction volumes in 2009 than in 2008, and was ended 
in March 2010. It resulted in purchases through 
auctions of $69 billion of National Housing Act 
Mortgage-Backed Securities (NHA MBS). This helped 
mortgage lenders obtain the funding needed to make 
mortgages to consumers at reasonable interest rates. 


The lowering of the Bank of Canada benchmark 
rate to 25 basis points and the improved capital 
market conditions contributed to reductions in 
mortgage rates averaging 153 basis points and 
149 basis points for posted five-year fixed and variable 
mortgages respectively. 


Current Market Developments 


w Due to the economic downturn of 2009, housing starts 


in Canada moderated in the first half of 2009 and then 
began to recover. Housing starts in 2009 reached 
149,081 units, down from the unsustainable level of 
211,056 units in 2008, with most of the decrease 
occurring in starts of multiple-family dwellings. 
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m Sales of existing homes through the Multiple Listing 


Service® (MLS®), which had trended lower in 2008, 
began to recover in January 2009. Overall, MLS® sales 
reached 465,251 units in 2009, up from 431,823 
in 2008. 


Historical lows in interest rates, when coupled with a 
small inventory of existing homes listed for sale, helped 
to push the average MLS® price up by 5.0 per cent 
in 2009 to $320,333. 


To a large extent, resale price gains in 2009 reflected a 
rebound back to levels that prevailed prior to the 
economic downturn. In particular, measured from 
the fourth quarter of 2007 to the fourth quarter of 
2009, resale home prices rose 7.1 per cent. This 
translates to an average annual rate of price growth of 
3.5 per cent over this period, which is in-line with 
average historical rates. 


Renovation spending for alterations and improvements 
grew by 2.8 per cent and reached about $40.3 billion 
in 2009, accounting for approximately three-quarters 
of total renovation spending. 


The New Housing Price Index (NHPI) fell 2.3 per cent 
in 2009. The NHPI is a measure of change in the 
prices of new homes of constant size and quality. 
Although it decreased on a national and annual basis, 
it increased in many cities, and increased overall 
in the fourth quarter. 


The apartment vacancy rate in the purpose-built rental 
market for existing units in Canada’s 35 major urban 
centres moved up to 2.8 per cent in October 2009, 
compared to 2.2 per cent in October 2008. 


The highest average monthly rents for two-bedroom 
apartments in new and existing structures were in 
Vancouver ($1,169), Calgary ($1,099), and Toronto 
($1,096); the lowest were in Saguenay ($518), Trois- 
Riviéres ($520), and Sherbrooke ($553). 


Demographic and Socio-economic Influences 
on Housing Demand 


Canada’s population grew faster in 2008 and 2009 
(1.2 per cent annually) than at any time since 1991. 
The acceleration in population growth reflected a 
combination of factors: rising immigration, reduced 
emigration, increasing births, and growth in the 
population of non-permanent residents. 


Changes in the size and age make-up of the adult 
population are an important influence on household 
growth and housing demand. 


People become considerably less likely to move as 
they get older. In 2006, under one-fifth of households 
with maintainers aged 70 or more had moved in the 
previous five years. Mobility patterns imply gradual 
turnover of the housing stock as baby boomers approach 
and reach retirement. 


Home ownership rates for households with maintainers 
aged 50 or older have risen substantially, in large 
measure because of rising condominium ownership 
rates. Middle-aged and older generations in 2006 
generally had ownership rates for dwellings other than 
condominiums that were little changed from those of 
older generations a decade before. 


From 1981 to 2006, the number of owner-occupied 
condominiums in Canada increased more than five-fold 
—from 171,000 to 916,000—and the market share 
of condominiums rose from 3.3 per cent of owner- 
occupied dwellings to 10.8 per cent. Condominiums 
represent a higher share of the home ownership market 
in British Columbia, especially in Vancouver (where 
it is 31 per cent), than elsewhere in Canada. 


The main economic influences on housing demand in 
2009 were the recession—which reduced employment 
and the recovery in the 


and slowed income growth 
second half of the year. 
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Recent Trends in Housing Affordability 
and Core Housing Need 


The incidence of urban core housing need in 2007 
was 12.4 per cent, continuing an improvement from 
13.9 per cent in 2002, the first year for which annual 
core need estimates are available for urban households. 
Higher incomes and lower unemployment contributed 
to the decline in the incidence of core housing 
need from 2002 to 2007. About 9 million urban 
Canadian households either lived in, or had sufficient 
income to access, acceptable housing in 2007. (Urban 
households are households in Census Metropolitan 


Areas or Census Agglomerations.) 


Households in the lowest-income quintile accounted 
for about 81 per cent of all urban households in 
core housing need in 2007. In urban Canada, about 
55 per cent of lowest-income renters were in core 
housing need, compared to about 39 per cent of lowest- 


income owners. 


In 2007, Newfoundland and Labrador, Ontario, and 
British Columbia (all at about 14 per cent) had the 
highest incidences of urban core housing need, 
above the national average of 12.4 per cent; and 
Edward 


about 8 per cent) the lowest incidences, well below 


Prince Island and Saskatchewan (each at 


the national average. 


In 2007, the median annual depth of housing need for 
urban households in core housing need was an estimated 
$1,870, a slight decline from its 2004 high of $2,030 
as measured in constant 2007 dollars. (Depth of 
housing need is the difference between the amount 
that a household in core housing need would have to 
pay for acceptable housing and the amount that it can 
afford to pay based on the affordability standard of 
shelter costs being less than 30 per cent of before-tax 


household income.) 
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An Exploration of Alternative Measures 
of Housing Need 


m When housing conditions for the same individuals are 
examined over time, the data reveal that there are 


i hanges in who is living in core housin ; ' 
considerable chang 8 8 m= Most households have shelter-cost-to-income ratios 


need. Between 2005 and 2007, some 14.4 per cent 
of urban Canadian individuals were in a household 
in core housing need in at least one year; however, 
of these individuals, less than one-third (27 per cent) 
lived persistently (all three years) in a household in 
core housing need, while over two-thirds (73 per cent) 
did so occasionally (for one or two years). This pattern 
was similar to that found for the period 2002-2004, 
as reported in the Canadian Housing Observer 2008. 


Between 2005 and 2007, individuals living in female 
lone-parent families had the highest incidence (at 
about 48 per cent) of all the family types examined of 
ever (at least one year) living in a household in core 
housing need, including 27.2 per cent who did so 
occasionally and 20.8 per cent who did so persistently. 


The first ever analysis of the dynamics of core 
housing need over a six-year period provides additional 
evidence that, for many individuals living in core 
housing need, it is a temporary situation. About 
81.4 per cent of Canadian urban individuals never lived 
in core housing need over the period 2002 to 2007. 
Of the 18.6 per cent who ever (at least one year) lived 
in core housing need during this period, most 
(11.5 of the 18.6) lived in this situation for only one 
or two years, 4.3 were in core housing need for three 
or four years, and 2.7 were in core housing need for five 
or six years. 


Knowledge of the factors and events that trigger 
movement into or out of core housing need and 
characteristics associated with the persistence of core 
housing need can inform decision makers about 
which policy instruments or mechanisms may be most 
effective in addressing housing need. 
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(STIRs) below the 30 per cent benchmark that 
underlies the core housing need indicator. In 2006, 
a typical, or median, household spent 17.6 per cent of 
its income before taxes on shelter. The distribution 
of STIRs indicates that the 30 per cent affordability 
standard is a reasonable starting point for identifying 


disadvantaged households. 


One way to explore the severity of housing need 
is to substitute progressively higher affordability 
standards for the conventional 30 per cent benchmark. 
Raising the affordability standard in this manner 
identifies subsets of relatively heavily burdened 
households from within the group identified as being 
in core housing need. 


Raising the affordability standard from 30 to 35 per cent 
in 2006 identifies just over 1 million households 
in relatively more severe need. Moving to a 50 per cent 
affordability threshold identifies a smaller subset 
of 423,000. 


A number of groups tend to have relatively severe 
housing need and hence account for increasing shares 
of need when the affordability standard is raised. They 
include renters, low-income households, lone-parents, 
recent immigrants, non-permanent residents, and 
Aboriginal households. These groups combine a high 
incidence, of core housing need with significant 
severity of need. 


Although senior households are more likely to fall into 
core housing need than other households, they are less 
likely than other households to have severe housing 
needs and hence account for a declining share of housing 


need when the affordability standard is raised. 


The EQuilibrium™ Initiatives 


m The EQuilibrium™ Housing Initiative has brought 


the private and public sectors together to design, 
build and demonstrate homes that combine a wide 
range of available technologies, strategies, products 
and techniques designed to reduce a home’s energy 
use and minimize its environmental impact. 


Seven EQuilibrium™ Housing projects have been 
completed. Four of these projects have been sold and 
are now occupied. A fifth project, a renovation, is 
also occupied. Performance monitoring has been 
initiated in the occupied homes to assess the extent to 
which the homes meet their original performance 
objectives. Two projects are under construction and 
are expected to be completed in 2010. Other projects 
are in the planning and approvals stage. 


Since its launch, CMHC’s EQuilibrium™ Sustainable 
Housing Demonstration Initiative has met with 
considerable success and interest from the public, 
residential construction industry, and academic 
institutions. 


The EQuilibrium™ Communities Initiative is a three- 
year, $4.2 million partnership between CMHC and 
Natural Resources Canada to accelerate the adoption 
of sustainable approaches to neighbourhood design. 


The Initiative provides funding and support to 
developers of selected projects that are designed to 
achieve high environmental and energy performance 
levels and that are financially viable and affordable. 
At up to $550,000 per project, the funds are 
used for research and analysis aimed at design 
modifications to improve project performance, 
and/or for commissioning, monitoring and showcasing 
the projects. 


The Initiative is structured around six interrelated 
themes that are influenced by built form: energy; 
land use and housing; transportation; water, 
wastewater and stormwater; natural environment; and 
financial viability. It demonstrates the value of 
working at the neighbourhood scale to take advantage 


of opportunities to integrate across these themes. 


The EQuilibrium'™ Communities Initiative measures, 
showcases and shares the results of the supported 
projects so that others can benefit from the 


lessons learned. 


Through a national competition, an independent 


evaluation committee selected the successful projects. 
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IMMIGRATION IS STRONGLY LINKED 
TO POPULATION GROWTH 
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Data are for |2-month period ending on June 30 of stated year. 
Natural increase is the difference between births and deaths. 
Net migration is the difference between population growth and natural increase. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 
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A POPULATION GROWTH IS A MAJOR DRIVER 
OF HOUSEHOLD GROWTH 
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GROWTH IN REAL DISPOSABLE INCOME 
SLOWED IN 2009 


Annual growth (per cent) 
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Employment growth calculated from average monthly employment during the year. 
Income growth based on quarterly average during the year. 
Real disposable income = disposable income/consumption deflator. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 
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STABILIZED IN 2009 
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MLS® SALES AND RENOVATION ACTIVITY 
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AVERAGE RESALE HOUSING 
PRICES REMAINED HIGH 
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' Data for Quebec CMAs range from 2002 to 2009. 


Source: Canadian Real Estate Association (CREA), Québec Federation of Real Estate Boards 
(QFREB) by Centris® 


A SELLER'S MARKETS PREDOMINATED IN 2009 


Sales-to-new-listings ratio (per cent) 
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Source: Canadian Real Estate Association (CREA), Québec Federation of Real Estate Boards 
(QFREB) by Centris® 
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‘ AVERAGE RESALE HOUSING PRICES 
VARIED WIDELY ACROSS CANADA IN 2009 
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VARIABLE MORTGAGE RATES DECLINED 
IN 2009 
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RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGE CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
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OWNER-OCCUPIED CONDOMINIUMS INCREASINGLY POPULAR 
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Housing and 


the Economy 


he 2008/2009 financial and economic upheaval 
has illustrated the pivotal position of housing 
in the economy. Housing-related spending is a 
major component of Canadian gross domestic 
product (GDP). Housing is a large item in the household 
budget; and, for many, the largest component of household 
wealth and the largest indebtedness. The residential 
construction industry is also a major employer. 


Dwelling construction, renovation and housing sales 
have impacts throughout the economy, creating economic 
activity and employment across diverse sectors. New 
construction activity is also cyclical, responding to 
consumer demand but subject to volatility in financial 
and capital markets. These factors make housing a priority 
and also act to stabilize the economy due to its importance 
in direct and indirect employment. 


This chapter explores all these aspects of housing. It looks 
at housing in the context of the broad economy, at the 
industry level, and at the household level. Recent 
government spending on housing in support of housing 
and economic priorities is also reviewed. 


Housing accounts for one-fifth of GDP 


Housing-related spending in GDP totalled $307 billion 
in 2009, over one-fifth (20.1 per cent) of total GDP. 
It is made up of two components: 


= consumption-related spending, and 
= residential investment. 


Consumption-related spending is the amount that 
households spend on shelter, including heating and 
lighting, utilities, and maintenance and repairs. For renters, 


o¢* 


estimates of actual paid rent are used. For homeowners, 
an imputed rent is used instead of payments for 
mortgage interes taxes and maintenance (see text box 
Why is imputed rent used in GDP for homeowners?). 
Housing consumption-related spending accounted for 
13.6 per cent of GDP in 2009, with imputed rent of 
ov Ids epresenting over two-thirds of all 
househ« eing the largest item at 8.5 per cent of 
GD] is compares with 2.8 per cent for actual paid 


holds (see Figure 2-1). 


FIGURE 2-1 


HOUSING-RELATED 
EXPENDITURES IN GDP, 2009 


Electricity. 
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Residential investment in the National Income and 
Expenditure Accounts is the money spent on the process 
of constructing new dwellings or making changes to 
existing dwellings. The biggest item in this category until 
2009 had always been spending on new construction. 
However, in 2009, new construction spending (2.6 per cent 
of GDP) was overtaken by spending on renovation, 
(2.7 per cent) as a result of the sharp drop in new housing 
starts. This is probably a harbinger of things to come, as 
renovation spending is expected to become an even larger 
component of GDP in the years ahead.' The final item in 
residential investment is the transfer costs associated with 
the purchase of existing homes, including such costs as real 
estate commissions, land transfer fees and legal fees. These 
account for 1.2 per cent of GDP. 


Based on the Labour Force Survey, total construction 
employment in Canada in 2009 was close to 1.2 million. 
As discussed below, in many construction trades, some 
tradespeople work in both residential and non-residential 
construction, and Labour Force Survey data do not 
distinguish between the two. As of the 2006 Census, 
300,000 people were classified as employed in residential 
construction, including alterations and improvements. 


Why is imputed rent used in GDP 


for homeowners? 


The housing-related spending of tenants is typically 
calculated by aggregating the rents paid. For 
comparability, the calculation of housing-related 
consumption spending for owner households is 
carried out in a similar way. Owners are treated 
as though they are paying an “imputed rent” to 
themselves. This imputed rent is based on what 
they would be able to charge if they rented their 
dwelling to someone else. This approach also 
means that owners without mortgages are treated 
the same way as owners with mortgages, and the 
contribution of mortgage-free owner-occupied 
housing to economic activity is not understated. 


Calculating the full economic impacts of housing 
activity 


The employment and economic impacts of residential 
construction expenditures go well beyond the construction 
sector. New home construction, renovation and sales of 
existing dwellings have pervasive direct, indirect and 
induced impacts (see text box What are direct, indirect and 
induced impacts?) throughout the economy, across a wide 
range of sectors. 


What are direct, indirect and induced 


impacts? 


Direct impacts represent the initial income 
and jobs generated by an activity or project. 


They reflect the first round of spending. 


Indirect impacts are the output, jobs and 
income created in other companies that supply 
inputs to the industries involved in the first 
round, and in subsequent rounds through 
suppliers to those companies. 


Induced impacts occur when companies and 
those employed in these industries spend the 
money earned, generating more employment 
and output. 


The direct and indirect impacts of housing activity can 
be measured with Statistics Canada’s Input-Output 
Model of the Canadian economy. Using this model, for a 
given expenditure on specific goods and services in a given 
industry, the required inputs and resulting economic 
activity from across different Canadian industries can 
be estimated. 


In the last few years, there have been several studies that used 
Statistics Canada’s Input-Output Model to measure the 
economic impact of new residential construction, renovation 
or resale respectively. These are described below. 


Due to the aging of the Canadian population, net annual household formation is projected to decline over the next three decades (see the Canadian 


Housing Observer 2009 at www.cmhc.ca/observer for detailed projections under a variety of scenarios). Investment in new housing production will be 
dampened as a result of this trend. However, changing needs, preferences and lifestyles, and the aging housing stock may continue to support strong 


expenditures on home alterations and renovations over this period. 
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The pervasive economic impacts of new 
home construction 


One study’ found that the production of an additional 
10,000 single-family homes in 2005—a $1.8 billion 
investment—would have generated a total of $3.3 billion 
in direct and indirect production output across all sectors. 


In addition to the direct $1.8 billion impacts in residential 
construction, there were major impacts in manufacturing 
($726 million) and wholesale trade ($172 million). 
Within the manufacturing sector, the main beneficiaries 
of residential construction investment are wood products, 
petroleum and coal product manufacturing. 


In terms of jobs, the simulation showed 19,300 person- 
years of employment generated across all sectors. Of these, 


Housing-related spending accounts 


for approximately one-fifth of gross 


domestic product. 


Employment in residential construction 
totalled 300,000 in 2006.7 


When both direct and indirect employment 
are taken into account, housing construction 


rates 


gene almost as many jobs outside the 


as it does within it. 


housing secror 


' , . P ‘ 
; ; : # lotal tax relief and y relate 
46 per cent (8,800 jobs) were created outside the residential tal tax relief and funding related to housing 
i ] in Canadas Economic / i >| - i > 
construction sector. Over 3,000 of these jobs were created idas Economic Action Plan in Budget 
; : 2009 was $7.8 billios 
in manufacturing, close to 800 of them in wood products ; bullion. 
and over 600 in fabricated metals. Wholesale and retail he total value of homeowner housing 
trade (over 2,100 jobs) and professional, scientific and i Movember 3009 erat ah conned 
technical services (close to 700 jobs) were also major oa 
beneficiaries (see Figure 2-2). 
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> Altus Group Economic Consulting. Economic Impacts of Residential Construction 


www.chba.ca/members-area/hba-tools/toolkits.aspx#14 (July 12, 2010). 
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The construction of new homes also generates infrastructure 
expenditure on roads, water, sewage, power lines, schools 
and other facilities. In addition, retail stores and other 
businesses are created to meet the needs of communities. 


Sales of existing homes generate large 
impacts too 


Housing sales are significant determinants of expenditures 
on renovation and on durable and semi-durable goods 
(such as appliances, furniture, carpets and draperies) as 
buyers set out to furnish their homes and make alterations 
to meet their needs and preferences. 


A study> comparing expenditures of families during the 
first, second and third years after purchasing a resale home 
to those of all other homeowners,‘ found that additional 
expenditures by buyers related to sale costs, moving, 
alterations, improvements and other goods and services 


of $46,400 per household 


(see Figure 2-3). Expenditures on renovation, furniture and 


came to an average 
appliances totalled $21,525. Expenditures on services 
(e.g., lawyers, surveyors, real estate brokers’) accounted 


for a further $17,400. 


Economic activity generated by total MLS® housing 
sales in 2007 was also estimated. For this, the expenditures 
were converted into the input-output categories used by 
Statistics Canada and employed in the simulation of the 
Input-Output Model. 


The study found that the average annual direct and indirect 
employment created by the 480,000 MLS® home sales in 
2008 was close to 203,000 jobs. 


Employment impacts from residential 


renovation activity 


A recent study' looked at the economic impacts 

of renovation, conversion and repair activities. 

The conclusions were that residential renovation 
activity between 2006 and 2009 generated annually 
over 250,000 jobs in the construction industry and 
over 210,000 indirect jobs in other industries. 

' Economic and Fiscal Impacts of Residential Construction, 

Will Dunning Inc., 2009. 


www.chba.ca/uploads/jason%20-%202009%20summer/economic 
%20impacts%202009/canada2009.pdf (June 3, 2010) 


Moving costs, $1,900 


Co General household purchases, $2,025 
0) 


MLS® is a registered trade mark of the Canadian Real Estate Association (CREA) 


FIGURE 2-3 


EXPENDITURES GENERATED BY THE AVERAGE EXISTING (MLS®) 
HOUSING SALE, CANADA 2007 ($) 


Furniture and appliances, $6,525 


5,000 10,000 


Source: Altus Group Economic Consulting, for the Canadian Real Estate Association, 2009 


Services, $17,400 


Renovations, $15,000 


Total: $46,400 


15,000 20,000 


* Altus Group Economic Consulting. Economic Impacts of MLS® Home Sales and Purchases in Canada and the Provinces 2006-2008. 
Ottawa: Canadian Real Estate Association, 2009. www.areahub.ca/Public/media/General/economic-impact-of-mls-sales.pdf (July 12, 2010). 


“ Data from special tabulations from Statistics Canada’s 2007 Survey of Household Spending were used for this comparison. 


> MLS® real estate brokers’ fees are included in this figure although they are typically borne by the seller, not the buyer. 
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Government spending on housing 


For those whose needs cannot be met in the marketplace, 
such as low-income seniors, people with disabilities, single 
parents, recent immigrants and Aboriginal Canadians, the 
federal government works with provinces and territories, 
municipalities, First Nations and other housing stakeholders 
to improve housing choice and affordability. Support and 
assistance is provided across a broad continuum—from 
shelter and supports, to transitional and supportive 
housing to help people live more independently, to subsidized 
housing. Taken together, this broad range of housing 
activities supports Canadians in need of housing assistance. 


The federal government committed $1.9 billion in September 
2008 to investing in housing and homelessness over five 
years, from April 1, 2009 to March 31, 2014 which 
includes the two-year renewal of the Affordable Housing 
Initiative (AHI) and the federal renovation programs, 
including the Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Program 
(RRAP), and the Homelessness Partnering Strategy (HPS). 
The five-year commitment provided an opportunity to 
consider improvements and new arrangements for housing 
and homelessness programs. 


Moreover, the two-year AHI renewal mentioned above 
provides a total of $250 million of federal funding for the 
creation of an estimated 5,000 new affordable housing 
units. Funding is being delivered through amendments to 
the existing agreement with provinces and _ territories. 
Under this agreement, provinces and territories cost share 


federal funding on a 50/50 basis and are responsible 


for the design and delivery of the programs. As of 


March 31, 2010, some $1 billion has been committed 
and/or announced under the AHI for the provision 
of more than 47,000 units across Canada. 


Canada’s Economic Action Plan in Budget 2009 built on 
these efforts by taking action to strengthen Canadas 
economy with a one-time investment of more than 
$2 billion over two years to build new and repair existing 
social housing. This funding includes the following: 


= $1 billion to support much needed repairs to social 
housing ($850 million to be cost-matched with provinces 


and territories, and $150 million to address the needs of 


existing social housing, which Canada Mortgage and 


Housing Corporation (CMHC) administers); 


# $600 million for new housing and repairs to existing 
housing on-reserve and in the North ($400 million 
for on-reserve which is administered by CMHC and 


Indian and Northern Affairs Canada, and $200 million 
for the North); 


# $400 million to build more housing for low-income 
seniors; and, 


= $75 million for new housing for people with disabilities. 


Amending agreements were signed in 2009 between the 


federal government and all provinces and territories for 


the prompt implementation of the economic stimulus 


initiatives, including the renovation and retrofit of social 
housing units, th nstruction of new housing units for 
low-income seniors and persons with disabilities, and the 
support of new housing and the renovation of existing 
social housing in the North. As a result of these investments, 
over 3,500 p re under way to improve social 
housing and First Nations housing across the country. 


Canada tion Plan also provides up to 
$2 bil tv years in low-cost loans to 
munt CMHC to fund housing-related 
muni re projects. Ninty-three loans 
have | proved since the initiative was launched 
(0) id both the housing sector and 
ho d from the Home Renovation 
Tax | provided up to $1,350 in tax relief, 
reducin xf renovations for an estimated 
(ail Pom ed ete 
Che federal government through CMHC currently spends 
some $ yn annually for existing social housing in 
upport of some 620,000 households with low income. 
Chis funding is provided under long-term federal-provincial/ 
territorial a ments 


The federal government, through Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada (INAC) and CMHC, 
$277 million annually to address housing needs of First 
Nations living 


of new units 


provides about 


on-reserve. This supports the construction 
he renovation of existing units, ongoing 
subsidies for a portfolio of about 29,100 units of existing 
rental housing, and other housing initiatives. Approximately 
$151 million is spent annually by CMHC to support the 


housing needs of Aboriginal households off-reserve. 


5 7 i ( ret 201 wa: De -  Finz » Canada, 2010. p.19% 
6 Leading the Way on Jobs and Growth: Canada’s Economic Action Plan Year 2, Budget 2010, Ottawa: Department of Finance Canada p.196 


www.actionplan.ge.ca/grfx/docs/Sthreport/budget-planbudgetaire-eng. pdf (July 12, 


7 “Action to Stimulate Housing Construction.” Canada’s Economic Action Plan, Budget 2009. Ottawa: Department of Finance Canac 


www.budget.gc.ca/2009/plan/bpc3c-eng-html (July 12, 2010). 
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In addition, in Budget 2007, the Government announced 
a $300 million First Nations Market Housing Fund 
to support market-based housing on-reserve that will give 
First Nations people living on-reserve a better chance 
to own their own homes. The Fund became operational 
in May 2008. 


Total tax relief and funding of the actions to stimulate 
the economy through housing equal $7.8 billion (see 
Figure 2-4). When provincial contributions are taken 
into account, the total stimulus value is $9.2 billion. 


FIGURE 2-4 


HOUSING STIMULUS IN CANADA'S ECONOMIC 
ACTION PLAN (BUDGET 2009) 
$ MILLIONS 


Support for Home Ownership and the Housing Sector 


Home Renovation Tax Credit 3,000 
Enhancing home energy efficiency 300 
Increasing withdrawal limits under the Home Buyers’ Plan 30 
First Time Home Buyers Tax Credit 385 


Investments in Housing for Canadians 


Renovation and retrofit of social housing 1,000 
Housing for low income seniors 400 
Housing for persons with disabilities 75 
First Nations housing 400 
Northern housing 200 
ts ee a ea 
Total-Action to Stimulate Housing' 5,790 
Loans to municipalities 2,000 
Cash Basis 7,790 


Notes: Figures in this table are presented on an accrual basis, and therefore, in some cases, 
will not match the figures contained in the budget text when those are presented on a cash 
basis. Totals may not add due to rounding. 


' Numbers do not include provincial contributions (total $1.475 billion). 
Total stimulus value including these expenditures is $9.24 billion. 


Source: Department of Finance Canada, (Canada’s Economic Action Plan, Budget 2009, Chapter 3) 


Housing investment and the business cycle 


Real (i.e., inflation adjusted) residential investment generally 
tends to lead the business cycle.* One reason why it is one 
of the first sectors to turn around is that housing demand 
responds quickly to the low interest rates that prevail when 


economic activity is at the low point of the business cycle. 


CMHC Affordable Housing Centre 


Through its Affordable Housing Centre, 
CMHC continues to offer a broad range of 
products, services and programs to help in the 
development of affordable housing projects. 
The Affordable Housing Centre has a team of 
experts on affordable housing that work with 
groups and individuals to connect them with 
the resources, knowledge and contacts needed 
for their affordable housing proposals. More 
information is available on CMHC’s Affordable 
Housing Centre website at www.cmhc.ca/ 
affordablehousing, or by calling toll-free at 
1-800-668-2642. 


Why aren’t government housing 


subsidies included in GDP? 


Government expenditure on transfer payments 
(such as social assistance and subsidies, including 
social housing subsidies) are not specifically 
identified in GDP. This non-inclusion is because, 
rather than payments for goods or services received 
by the government, they are cash transfers which 
represent redistribution of government revenue to 
those eligible for the various programs. The monies 
are reflected in GDP in the recipients’ spending, so 
to include them separately in government spending 
would be double counting. 


* See “The Changing Housing Cycle and the Implications for Monetary Policy”, World Economic Outlook: Housing and the Business Cycle. Washington, 
D.C.: International Monetary Fund, April 2008. www.imf.org/external/pubs/ft/weo/2008/01/pdf/c3.pdf (July 12, 2010). 
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These factors make housing an attractive economic and 
job creation tool: 


m Relatively easy entry and exit for firms compared 
with industries that require more fixed capital and 
do less contracting out—the industry can turn 
around quickly. 


» A significant portion of the materials used are supplied 
in Canada. 


= The activities are labour intensive, creating employment. 


= Benefits flow to communities all across the country 
because housing construction and renovation are 
primarily local activities, not confined to cities. 


» Investment in housing provides permanent benefits 
in the form of improved housing and living conditions. 


Housing cycles - the dynamics of housing 
markets 


Housing production is typically cyclical with alternating 
periods of over- and under-supply. One reason for this is the 
long approval and production processes. Supply may lag 
demand as a result of scarcity of buildable land, and the 
time needed to secure building permits, obtain financing, 
and finish construction. 


Builders and developers responding to prevailing tight 
demand conditions and the resulting rising rents and prices 
may not see their properties come on stream for two years 
or more. At this time, the output of other builders who had 
responded to the same undersupply conditions may also 
come on to the market resulting in a general oversupply. 
Unattractive market conditions then lead to a market 
downturn, which typically over-corrects itself, beginning 


Housing and the Economy 


the cycle again. This cyclicality makes housing market 
information in terms of building permits, starts, dwellings 
under construction and absorption patterns particularly 
important. CMHC provides comprehensive local housing 
market data and analysis to assist builders and developers in 


making building decisions (see Figure 2-5 for an example). 


Studies of housing market cycles typically use movements in 
residential investment and inflation-adjusted house prices 
as indicators of housing market cycles. A number of studies 
have found that the two indicators are closely correlated 


with the 


business Canada, 


cycle in suggesting 


a strong link between the housing sector and the rest 
While 


generally tended to lead the business cycle, inflation- 


of the 


economy. residential investment has 


adjusted house prices have typically lagged it.’ 


Research by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) found that house price 
cycles averaged nearly seven years of expansion and 
four years of contraction in Canada over the period 1970 


to 2007. 


upturn in Canada’s housing markets began in late-1998 and 


The OECD estimates that the most recent 


ended in late-2007, and was accompanied by a rise of about 
72 per cent in inflation-adjusted house prices, which 
amounts to an average yearly real price growth rate of 
about 6.2 per cent. By comparison, the previous expansion 
from early-1985 to early-1989 was marked by a 66 per cent 
real price gain over a four-year period, or an annual yearly 


real price growth rate of 13.5 per cent. 


Research on the link between housing wealth and 
consumption expenditures has found that spending by 
households on goods and services is influenced by 
changes in the value of their wealth holdings—the so-called 


wealth effect. 


» IBID 


‘© Christophe André, “A Bird’s Eye View of OECD Housing Markets”. OECD Economics Department Working Papers No. 746, Paris: Organisation 


for Economic Co-operation and Development, 2010. ideas.repec.org/p/oec/ecoaaa/746-en.html (July 12, 


"1 Studies of the housing wealth effect on consumption spending for Canada have estimated that, 
wealth is associated with about a 6 cent rise in consumption spending. See Pietro Catte et. al., 
Resilience,” OECD Economic Studies No. 38, Paris: Organisation for Economic Co-operation an 


dataoecd/15/12/35028368.pdf (July 12, 2010). 


2010). 


over the long-term, a $1 increase in housing 
“The Contribution of Housing Markets to Cyclical 
d Development, 2004. http://www.oecd.org/ 
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STARTS 


Q4 2009 


FIGURE 2-5 


units and vacancy rates are available by bedroom count. 


Table |: Housing Activity Summary of Sherbrooke CMA 
Fourth Quarter 2009 


Q4 2008 


| 9% Change 
Year-to-date 2009 


b 


Year-to-date 2008 


Row, Apt. & 
Other 


% Change 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Q4 2009 


Q4 2008 


% Change 


COMPLETIONS 


Q4 2009 


ee 2008 


Freehold 


Row and Apt. & 
Semi Other 


PROVIDING MARKET INFORMATION TO ASSIST BUILDERS THROUGH THE CYCLE 


Single, Semi, 


and Row 


| % Change 


Year-to-date 2009 
Year-to-date 2008 
% Change 


COMPLETED & NOT ABSORBED 
Q4 2009 


loa 2008 


% Change 


ABSORBED 


Q4 2009 


This is an example of detailed market information provided by CMHC without charge on its website. This degree of detail 
is also provided at sub-market level (5 sub-markets in the case of Sherbrooke). For rental markets, detailed data on available 


Total* 


Q4 2008 


| * Change 


Year-to-date 2009 


Year-to-date 2008 


% Change 


Source: CMHC (Starts and Completions Survey, Market Absorption Survey) 


n/a - Not applicable. 


—e 


** Per cent change >200% 


* Totals may not add up due to cooperatives and unknown market types. 
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To access CMHC housing market information on any market go to www.cmhe-schl.gc.ca/en/hoficlincl/homain/stda/index.cfm 


Source: CMHC, (Housing Now, Sherbrooke CMA 2010 Q1), accessible from http://www.cmhc-schl.gc.ca/en/hoficlincl/homain/stda/index.cfm 


The housing industry: bastion of small business The construction sector accounts for one in seven of the 


The residential construction industry is characterized by self-employed in Canada, second only to the professional, 
a large number of small businesses. As of 2009, it had re and technical services industry in its share of 
71,000 firms and there were a further 158,000 in the ae eee self-employed workers.'® The residential and 
specialty trade contracting sector,'* many offering services sees: Ba ee es Dee wee ae 
to both residential and non-residential construction. The employment in the 30 per cent range. 

specialty trade contractors typically focus on specific This industry structure presents some challenges. Among 
trades (e.g., electrical, carpentry, grading and plumbing).'’ these are the following: : ; 


C 


Eighty-six per cent of residential construction firms had a The ability of tradespersons to work in residential or 


fewer than five employees, as did 80 per cent of the non-residential sectors makes the residential sector 

specialty trade contractors (see Figure 2-6).'* Coordination especially vulnerable to labour shortfalls, since higher 
. . . . ; , , ‘ o 

of construction is typically carried out by a general contractor wages and less seasonality make the non-residential 


who sub-contracts the different tasks to the specialized r an attractive alternative when construction labour 
contractors. It has been estimated that over 80 per cent of is in demand 


the work in residential construction is contracted out.'> 
w he small size of firms is an impediment to research 


and innovation, since the firms lack the resources to 


out their own investigations and to evaluate 
FIGURE 2-6 ~ 


T \ study’ for CMHC suggested that it 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENTIAL 2 
CONSTRUCTION AND SPECIALTY TRADE requil ) 25 years for a new technology to be 
CONTRACTING BUSINESSES BY SIZE, 2009 widely adopted by the industry, and that, on average, the 


indus ma ise of only some 50 per cent 
Number of Employees : 


quality-enhancing or cost-cutting 


ae Ee 
Tie ofeunnes || 
7 Factory-built housing: a small but important 


| 4 "i . ; A . 
Employment estimates in all size categories were derived from employee payroll data p art of the industry 
In this table, the < 5 category includes those who do not maintain an employee payroll, 
but may have a workforce consisting of contracted workers, family members or 


business owners. inere are about 100 home building factories certified by 


inne t any given time. CMHC research and 


transfer initiatives are designed in part to 


1d¢ this imiutation 


Components may not add to 100% due to rounding. the ‘ nadian ot undards Association (CSA). Factory-built 
homes accounted for about 11 per cent of 


starts in Canada in 2009. 


Source: adapted from Statistics Canada (Canadian Business Patterns, December 2009) 


12 Canadian Business Patterns, Ottawa: Statistics Canada, December 2009. 


13 As of 2007, the Canadian Home Builders Association estimated that there were 64 different trades in residential construction. 


; - : Se = . Crarictice id en 
14 Source of data on number and size of businesses: Canadian Business Patterns, Ottawa: Statistics Canada, December 2009. 


'5 Praxis Research and Consulting Inc. Report on Skilled Construction Labour Segmentation and Mobility, Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, 2005. ftp.cmhe-schl.ge.ca/chic-ccdh/Research_Reports-Rapports_ de_recherche/eng_unilingual/Erp_skilled_cons_w] .pdf. (July 12, 2010). 


'6 Small Business Quarterly, Volume 11, No. 1. Ottawa: Industry Canada, May 2009. www.ic.gc.ca/eic/site/sbrp-rppe.nst/eng/ rd02380.heml! 
(July 12, 2010). 
'” Praxis Research and Consulting Inc. op. cit. 


‘ : “do nC h e 104 
'S “Technology Dissemination: Triggering Innovation Adoption in Canada’s Home Construction Industry.” Research Highlight, Technical Series; 02-104 
/ | 7 hy eee, 
Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2002. www.cmhc-schl.gc.ca/odpub/pdf/62944.pdf July 12, 2010). 


19 Source of data: Canadian Manufactured Housing Institute (CMHI). Thirteen of the CSA certified factories were located in the United States. 
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Sales to China of Canadian wood products 
(lumber, plywood, oriented strand board 
and other engineered panels), although 
well below those to the United States, have 
expanded quickly to $234 million in 2008 
from $105 million in 2004. While much 
of the construction in China is concrete 


and masonry, wood-frame construction 
has been growing in recent years. 


CMHC’ involvement in China goes back 

to 1999, when the Corporation signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding with the 
Chinese Ministry of Construction to assist in 
developing product evaluation and certification, 
and codes and standards for wood-frame 
construction. In November 2009, Shanghai 
approved a new wood-frame building code’ 
which, particularly if copied elsewhere in China, 
could help the Canadian wood products industry 
diversify its markets. Canada is the second largest 


supplier of softwood lumber to China. 


' Data in this section is sourced from Statistics Canada. 


* See Shanghai code approval opens up market to Canadian wood 
www2.news.gov.bc.ca/news_releases_2009-2013/2009 
FORO0072-000595.htm (June 3, 2010). 


A study” commissioned by CMHC identified a number 
of labour-saving and process efficiencies related to factory 
production which reduce the cost of producing housing. 


These included the following: 


ws Avoidance of weather delays that lower productivity 
In On-site construction; 


w Factory inventory is better controlled and protected 
from weather damage and theft; 


a A factory production line allows specialized labour, 
machinery and tools to be used continuously on 
specialized tasks; 


s The factory setting provides a more easily controlled 
which facilitates teamwork under 
professional supervision. 


environment 


In spite of its relatively small size, the factory-built housing 
sector is an important part of the residential construction 
industry, creating opportunities for expanding housing 
exports, meeting environmental challenges and contributing 
to innovation. 


The household economy: housing is the largest 
asset, but also the greatest indebtedness 


The principal residence accounts for one-third of the 
assets of Canadian households (see Figure 2-7). Other real 
estate, which includes second homes, accounted for 
another 9 per cent. 


FIGURE 2-7 


COMPOSITION OF HOUSEHOLD ASSETS, 
2005 


Other 
Non-financial, 
8% 


Financial, 
Non-pension, 
10% 


Principal residence, 
33% 


Equity in business, 
11% 


Other real estate, 

ey 
Private pension WM 
assets, 


29% 


Source: Statistics Canada, (Survey of Financial Security, 2005) 


*° “Profile and Prospects of the Factory-built Housing Industry in Canada”. Research Highlight Socio-economic Series; 06-017. 
Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2006. www.cmhce-schl.ge.ca/odpub/pdf/65220.pdf (July 10, 2010). 
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Mortgages on principal residences account for close to two- 
thirds (64 per cent) of total indebtedness of Canadian 
households (see Figure 2-8). Mortgages on other real estate, 
including second homes, account for another 11 per cent. 
Well over one-third (37 per cent) of all households reported 
having mortgage debt. 


FIGURE 2-8 
COMPOSITION OF HOUSEHOLD DEBT, 
2005 
Credit cards and 
installment debt, | Other debt, 
3% 4% 
Loans, 
9% 
Lines of credit, 
9% 
Mortgages on 
second homes etc., 
11% Mortgages on 
principal residences, 
64% 
Source: Statistics Canada, (Survey of Financial Security, 2005) 


Good housing creates a foundation for economic 
prosperity 


Good housing has long been considered to be a 
community and _ individual 


to be 


contributor to societal, 
welfare and achievement and 
economic growth and competitiveness. A recent study 
for CMHC explored these linkages, specifically how 
housing affects outcomes related to education, skills 


development and employment. 


After examining over 100 relevant research studies, the 
authors concluded that for the individual or household, the 
evidence does confirm that the greater the affordability, 
security of tenure, choice and quality of accommodation, the 
greater the likelihood of positive educational performance, 
skills development and employment success. 


supportive of 


Among the specific findings were: 


a Good housing conditions are important for children’s 
educational outcomes and can have positive effects in 
other areas such as health and employment. There was 
strong evidence of negative educational impacts from 
noisy 


homes, overcrowded dwellings, poor housing 


conditions and homelessness. 


# Housing stability is important for educational attainment 

and the likelihood of graduation. The sense of security 
that housing stability provides along with the enhanced 
potential to build social support networks is also 
important for seeking and obtaining employment and 


for skills development. 


abt and equity in the 


me ownership s stock 


« The value of homeowner housing in Canada 


as of November, 2009 was $2.7 trillion. 
n Home equity of homeowners was close to 


$2 trillion. 


s Mortgage debt outstanding of all homeowners 


was over $700 billion. 
Source: Canadian Association of Accredited Mortgage Professionals 
(CAAMP) Annual State of the Residential Mortgage Market in 


Cana November 2009, page 6. 


Lack of suitable housing at a reasonable cost 


can make it difficult for communities to attract 
skilled or unskilled workers and professionals from 
elsewhere to enable businesses to thrive and expand. 
Housing is key to labour mobility, labour market 
efficiency, and the economic development of 


regions, cities and communities. 


21 “Overview of the Current State of Knowledge on Societal Ourcomes of Housing.” Researe 
Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2010. www. emhe-schl.gc.ca/od 


h Highlight, Socio-economic Sertes; 10-001 


ici pdf/66751.pdf. (July, 12, 2010) 
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Conclusions 


Housing is a dynamic and important industry to the 
Canadian economy. A strong, stable and efficient housing 
system, producing a choice of good housing that is 
accessible for Canadian households, while at the same 
time resource-efficient, is vital to the health, stability and 
future prospects of the economy. 


It is crucial that the system not only meets current 
requirements but also has the flexibility to evolve in response 
to challenges and opportunities. 
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The response to the recent financial and economic 
turmoil has shown that Canada’s housing system has 
strength and resilience as well as flexibility. The high 
standard of housing that the great majority of Canadians 
enjoy demonstrates that the system is working; however 
some Canadians still face difficulties in securing acceptable 


housing (see Chapter 6). 


Housing 


Finance 
e 


he global 1 isi stem lobal ff ‘si 
glob financial crisis led to a global = system weathered the global financial crisis relatively 

economic recession. Canada was not immune well in 2009, as it had done in 2008. 

to its impact. Between the fourth quarter of 

2008 and the third quarter of 2009, the in Canada and other countries, 2009 marked an 


Canadian economy underwent a short but marked important transition point. As the financial crisis 
recession. Canada’s gross domestic product contracted subsided, policy concerns shifted toward unwinding the 
by 2.5 per cent in 2009, but recovery began in the xtraordinary supp asures that many countries put 
third quarter. At its depth, 400,000 Canadians lost in place. Central banks across the G-20! lowered interest 
their jobs and the unemployment rate spiked by rates to record lows, and together with other governmental 
almost 3 percentage points to its highest level in more €Ntities, introduced or expanded programs designed to 
than a decade, averaging 8.3 per cent for 2009. ensure financial institutions could obtain needed 
Despite domestic economic weakness and mortgage liquidity. In 2009, attention in many countries shifted 
market problems in many countries, Canada’s housing t _| end such special liquidity facilities. 
finance system (see text box Snapshot of Canadian Attenti nded to putting in place new policies 
Housing Finance System) continued to serve the needs and pract imed at reducing future risks. To this end, 
of the Canadian population as growth in lending to : onsiderable international interest 
households was sustained. Canada’s broader financial s housing finance system. 


| Snapshot of Canadian Housing Finance 


In Canada, as in other advanced economies, the purchase of a home typically means getting a mortgage in order to 
spread out the cost over time. Mortgage lenders, such as banks, credit unions and specialized financial institutions, 
play one of the most visible roles in helping consumers and rental investors obtain the financing they need, but 
other types of firms play important roles. For example, there has been a trend toward the use of mortgage brokers 
that can help consumers and rental investors search across the field of mortgage lenders and mortgage products. 
Beyond those with whom consumers interact, the housing finance system also encompasses a range of players that 
perform a variety of roles, including ensuring that lenders have the funds they need to make loans and ensuring 
that lenders are adequately protected from the risks they take on when they make mortgage loans. 


Traditionally in Canada, the majority of funding for mortgage lending has come from depositors such as 
individuals who purchase guaranteed investment certificates (GICs). Deposits still make up the largest funding 
source for mortgage lenders, but for many years, lenders have been using a broader array of sources to get the funds 
needed to make mortgage loans. Among these sources are mortgage-backed securities and covered bonds, both of 
which rely on capital markets. Whether mortgage lenders obtain funding through deposits, the capital markets or 
some combination of the two, mortgage interest rates are very closely connected to the interest rates that lenders 
must pay in order to obtain the funds they use to make mortgages. 


and Canada constitute the advanced G-20 


Australia, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, South Korea, the United States, the United Kingdos 
Mexico, Russia 


economies. The remaining members (Argentina, Brazil, China, India, Indonesia, M 
i es. ; . 
are classified as emerging G-20 countries. The European Union is also a member of the G-20 


udi Arabia, South Africa and Turkey 
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Snapshot of Canadian Housing Finance System (continued) 


Mortgage loan insurance plays an important role in Canada’s housing finance system. Mortgage loan insurance 
protects mortgage lenders against potential default on the part of mortgage borrowers. Typically, lenders require 
mortgage loan insurance for loans made where the purchaser has a downpayment of less than 20 per cent of the 
purchase price. The Canadian Bank Act prohibits federally regulated lending institutions from providing mortgages 
without mortgage loan insurance for amounts that exceed 80 per cent of the value of the home. Mortgage loan 
insurance helps protect lenders against mortgage default, and enables consumers to purchase homes with a 
minimum downpayment of 5 per cent—with interest rates comparable to those with a 20 per cent down- 
payment. From a lender’s perspective, mortgage loan insurance is a valuable risk and capital management tool. 


System Highlights’ 


Lenders 


u Nationally, most mortgages are made by the large chartered banks, but credit unions, caisses populaires, regional 
banks, and specialized financial institutions (which are sometimes called “monolines”) also play an important role. 


= Mortgage brokers arranged approximately 38 per cent of new mortgage loans made in 2009.” 


Mortgage Loan Insurance 


» Mortgage loan insurance is offered by CMHC and private insurers. 


Mortgage Funding 
u About 60 per cent of mortgages are funded through deposits and about 32 per cent are funded through 


mortgage-backed securities.’ 

a The Government of Canada has indicated that it will help federally regulated institutions diversify their 
funding sources by introducing legislation setting out a framework for covered bonds. 

Mortgage Products 


m Almost all mortgages are “full recourse” loans, meaning that the borrower remains responsible for the 
mortgage even in the case of foreclosure. Mortgages are typically amortized over 25 years, although 
up to 35 years is permitted. 


a [he most common mortgage is the fixed-rate closed mortgage where the interest rate is set for five years. 
After the five-year term, the borrower typically negotiates another interest rate and term. 


a Partial prepayment of mortgages is typically allowed, but there are often prepayment penalties. 
w Mortgage interest is not tax deductible. 
a A high-ratio mortgage has a loan-to-value (LTV) ratio greater than 80 per cent. 


w Mortgages with LTVs of 80 per cent or less are not required under the Bank Act to be insuréd, and are 
known as conventional mortgages. Lenders often choose to purchase insurance even when it is not required. 


' Securitization is discussed in the text boxes: National Housing Act Mortgage-Backed Securities Program, and Canada Mortgage Bond Program. 
Also see Mortgage Securitization below. All data in this text box are for 2009. 


2 2010 Mortgage Consumer Survey (CMHC). 


> Source: Bank of Canada. 
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Canada’s housing finance system continued 
to exhibit resiliency 


Canadian housing finance institutions generally performed 
better than their international peers through the economic 
downturn. Canada’s major banks remained profitable, 
as cumulative write-downs were much less than those 
suffered by major U.S. and European banks.” Moreover, 
investor confidence in Canada’s largest mortgage lenders 
remained strong and the major Canadian banks were 
able to improve their capital position by raising capital 
from private markets in the form of both preferred 
shares and common stock. 


Throughout Canada, mortgage arrears remained low and 
mortgages remained available. Low mortgage interest 
rates benefitted homebuyers as well as those renewing or 
refinancing their existing mortgages. 


Financial industry practice, government involvement and 
regulatory oversight, and consumer behaviour explain in 
large proportion the relative resiliency of Canada’s housing 
finance system. 


Financial industry practice: Recent research from the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
residential mortgage market emphasized the key role of 
depository institutions in stabilizing Canada’s housing 
finance system. Canadian institutions have been more 


on Canada’s 


prudent in terms of mortgage underwriting and product 
offerings as well as in capitalization, leverage and 


liquidity management. The Federal Reserve Bank of 


Cleveland investigated why the U.S. did, but Canada did 
not, experience a housing bust in the period following 
2008. It concluded that relaxed lending standards 
related to a dramatic rise in subprime lending and high 
levels of loan securitization which had a_ growing 


Insured Mortgage Purchase Program 3 
(IMPP) 


In October 2008, when the global financial 


turmoil reduced the availability of private 


funding for Canadian mortgage markets and 
broader credit markets, the Government of 
Canada created the Insured Mortgage Purchase 
Program (IMPP). The program aimed to 
maintain the availability of longer-term credit 
in Canada by purchasing National Housing 

Act Mortgage-Backed Securities (NHA MBS) 
from Canadian financial institutions through 

a competitive auction process managed by 
CMHC. Ultimately, the government authorized 
the purchase of NHA MBS up to $125 billion. 
When the program ended in March 2010, 


$69 billion had been purchased through auctions. 


All of the mortgages involved in this initiative 
were high quality assets that were insured 
through CMHC or private insurers backed 

by the government. As a result there was no 
additional credit risk and no cost to taxpayers 
or to CMHC. The program represented an 
efficient and cost-effective way of providing 
reliable longer-term funding to Canada’s 
financial institutions which benefitted Canadian 


households, businesses, and the economy. 


component with no mortgage loan insurance, played a 


role in the housing bust in the United States.** In terms 


of product offerings, unlike their U.S. peers, major 


July 12, 2010). To the end of 2008, 


2 Financial System Review. Ottawa: Bank of Canada, June 2009, December 2008. www.bankofcanada,ca/en/fse/ 2 


cumulative writedowns of the banking sector as a share of shareholder's equity had surpassed 50 per cent in 
United Kingdom. Canada’s cumulative writedowns remained below 20 per cent to the end of 


3 Minimum capital levels are required by banks to cover for losses occurring from their loans and investment f 
the level of debt financing relative to equity financing for the bank and is gauged by che assets-to-capital multiple for fec 
Canada. Leverage allows a financial institution to increase the potential gains or losses on 
through a direct investment of its own funds. By holding a portion of its assets in more liquid instruments, a bank can respor 
to demands for funds to meet depositor demands, refinance portfolios, or cover losses while at the sam 


to liquidate a position at a fair price. 


4 The report notes: “The Canada and U.S. housing market comp 


U.S. housing bust. Monetary policy was very similar in both countries from 2000 to 200 . | 
in Canada. This suggests that some other factor both drove the more rapid price appreciation in U.S area - 
bust.” James MacGee, “Why Didn’t Canada’s Housing Market Go Bust? Economi ( mm ntary, Cleveland: 

December 2, 2009. www.clevelandfed.org/research/commentary/2009/0909.ctm (July 12, 


the United States and 30 per cent in the 


f 2009 


portfolios. Leverage is a measure of 
Jerally regulated banks in 
a position or investment beyond what would be possible 
id more efficiently 


e time avoiding losses due to the inability 


arison suggests thar relaxed lending standards likely played a critical role in the 


8. but housing prices rose much faster in the U.S, chan 
1 set the stage for the housing 
ederal Reserv e Bank of ¢ leveland 


2010). 
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Canadian mortgage institutions did not offer subprime 
mortgages.’ In terms of funding, Canadian banks have 
used funding models that rely less on private securitization 
and more on retail deposits, which are typically more 
stable. Also, the majority of the securitization funding 
done by Canadian banks is through government-backed 
programs where mortgage loan insurance is mandatory. 


Government involvement and regulatory oversight: 
Government-backed mortgage insurance and securitization 
had a stabilizing effect on Canada’s mortgage markets 
during the economic downturn. Together, government- 
backed mortgage insurance and securitization facilitated a 
stable supply of low cost funding for Canadian 
mortgage lenders at a time when mortgage lenders 
in other markets faced increased difficulty and expense in 
obtaining funding needed to originate mortgages. 
Regarding financial supervision in Canada, a single federal 
regulator, the Office of the Superintendent of Financial 
Institutions (OSFI), oversees all federally regulated 
private lenders and insurance companies. Rigorous 
supervision and regulation on the part of OSFI helped to 
ensure adequate capitalization and manageable bank 
leverage levels. OSFI imposes a maximum leverage 
multiple of 20 within a single regulatory framework that 
oversees federally regulated banks.° 


Consumer behaviour: On a percentage basis, Canadian 
homeowners typically have more equity in their homes 
than their U.S. counterparts.’ The generally high equity 
position of Canadian homeowners helps provide a buffer 
against adverse movements in housing prices. 


Indications of improved housing finance 
conditions in 2009 


Declining participation in the IMPP program underscores 
the improvement in financial conditions. The first auction 
in October 2008 resulted in purchases of $5 billion.' 


wn 


The auction of November 23, 2009 resulted in purchases of 
only some $500 million. As of March 31, 2010, $69 billion 
had been purchased through this program. 


By October 2009, the use of the Bank of Canada’s 
regular short-term liquidity facilities had declined to 
nearly half of the level of its peak use of $40 billion in 
December 2008. Additional liquidity facilities introduced 
in 2009 were provided in exchange for non-mortgage 
portfolios, money market instruments and private sector 
investment-grade corporate bonds but had very low 
take-up levels. During the first four months of 2010, 
the Bank continued the operations of its main form of 
liquidity support, the Term Purchase and Resale Agreement 
(PRA), launching five auctions. On April 20, 2010, 
it announced that no further Term PRA operations would 
be scheduled in 2010. 


Strengthening the system 


In 2008, the Government modified existing mortgage 
insurance rules to protect and strengthen Canadian housing 
markets. The following modifications were implemented: 


s A prohibition against loans with no amortization in 
initial years; 


a» A maximum loan-to-value ratio of 95 per cent; 
a A maximum amortization of 35 years; 

a A minimum credit score, and 

a Minimum loan documentation standards. 


On February 16, 2010 the Government announced 
further enhancements to the mortgage insurance rules 
designed to provide additional support to the long-term 
stability of Canada’s housing market: 


« All borrowers must meet the standards for a five-year 
fixed-rate mortgage even if they choose a mortgage with 
a lower interest rate and shorter term. 


There is no universally accepted definition of sub-prime mortgages, but in general, a sub-prime mortgage is one where the borrower has a weak 


or flawed credit history (e.g., payment delinquencies, previous charge-offs, judgments or bankruptcies). 


a 


The assets-to-capital multiple is calculated as the division of a banking group’s total adjusted consolidated assets by its consolidated capital. 


See Katia D’Hulster, “The Leverage Ratio”. Crisis Response, Note Number 11. Washington, D.C.: The World Bank Group, December 2009. 


rru.worldbank.org/documents/CrisisResponse/Note 1 l.pdf July 12, 2010). 


N 


2009. www.caamp.org/info.php?pid=53 (June 4, 2010). 


C) 


(July 12, 2010). 
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Kyle Davies, Rob Daniel, Fall 2009 Canadian Mortgage Industry Snapshot. Toronto: Canadian Association of Accredited Mortgage Professionals, 


NHA MBS Auction Operations. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. www.cmhc-schl.gc.ca/en/hoficlincl/mobase/auop 


a The maximum amount Canadians can withdraw 
in refinancing their mortgages was lowered from 
95 per cent to 90 per cent of the value of their homes. 


= A minimum downpayment of 20 per cent is required in 
order to be eligible to obtain government-backed 
mortgage insurance on non-owner-occupied properties 
(one to four units) purchased for speculation.” 


Beyond the changes to mortgage insurance rules, efforts to 
improve Canada’s housing finance system include the 
Government of Canada’s Task Force on Financial Literacy, 
announced in the 2009 federal budget. It will provide 
advice and recommendations to the Minister of Finance 
on a national strategy to strengthen the financial literacy 
of Canadians, in order to help Canadians make more 
informed mortgage and financial decisions. This will not 
only promote increased financial well-being among 
individuals and households, but also strengthen Canada’s 
housing finance system. 


In its Budget 2010, the Government of Canada indicated 
that it will help federally regulated financial institutions 
diversify their funding sources by introducing legislation 


setting out a framework for covered bonds, a form of 


private funding (see Covered bonds). Ultimately, this 
will also help consumers by ensuring that mortgage 
lenders have access to diverse sources of funding that can 
be used to originate mortgages. 


In addition to the domestic initiatives discussed 
above, Canada is participating in several international 
initiatives by adopting international standards that 
will impact housing finance here in Canada. Canadian 
publically accountable entities, including mortgage 
lenders and other housing finance institutions, will be 
required to adopt International Financial Reporting 
Standards (IFRS) for their fiscal years beginning on or 
after January 1, 2011. IFRS will replace Generally 
Accepted Accounting Principles (GAAP). Additionally, 
.reforms to Basel capital rules, the international accord 
regarding the prudential regulation of banking institutions, 
may impact Canadian housing finance institutions once 
they become effective, tentatively by the end of 2012. 


” See Backgrounder, Residential Mortgage Insurance, Ottawa: Department of Finance Canada, 


(August 12, 2010). 


Fast Facts 


ew The Insured Mortgage Purchase Program 
(IMPP) experienced decreasing volumes 
of usage in 2009, reflecting improvement 
in financial and funding conditions. 


# In 2009, the Bank of Canada continued 
to lower its overnight lending rate, which 
contributed to lower mortgage rates. 

Che five-year fixed mortgage rate averaged 

5.63 per cent and the five-year variable 


mortgage rate averaged 3.20 per cent in 2009. 


a As of December 31, 2009, total outstanding 
mortgage credit at $965 billion was up 
per cent from twelve months earlier when 


ead 
it was $903 billion. 


w lotal NHA MBS issuance amounted 
Oo $ .1 billion in 2009, up $19 billion 
008, bringing the total NHA MBS 


tanding to $298.3 billion as of the end 


# Total CMB issuance rose to $46.9 billion 
in 2009, up $3.4 billion compared to 2008, 
bringing the total CMB outstanding to 


$175.6 billion as of year-end 2009. 


a By Dece mber 31, 2009, 0.45 per cent (18,059) 
of Canadian residential mortgages were three 
months or more in arrears, compared to 
0.33 per cent (12,914) twelve months earlier. 
[he annual average of 0.41 per cent in 2009 
was below the historical average of 0.43 per cent 
over the period 1991 to 2009. 


The exact nature and extent of these reforms have not 
been finalized, but they will be aimed at strengthening 


financial systems across the globe. 


2010. www.fin.gc.ca/n10/10-01 l-eng.asp 
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The Bank of Canada’s continued support 
of the economy through monetary policy 


To support the economic recovery, the Bank of Canada 
continued to lower its overnight lending rate’? to a low 
of 25 basis points.!! This included a reduction of 
25 basis points on April 21, 2009 following two 
50 basis point decreases in the first quarter of 2009. 
The cumulative decline in the overnight rate during 
the year was 125 basis points. 


The rate reductions were accompanied by expanded 
liquidity facilities. Through the Purchase and Resale 
Agreement (PRA), the Bank of Canada provided term 
liquidity (one month or greater) to counterparties. 
In a PRA transaction, the Bank of Canada buys eligible 
securities from its counterparty and agrees to sell the 
securities back to the counterparty at the end of the term. 
As the credit and liquidity turmoil intensified in the fall 
of 2008, the Bank expanded its provision of liquidity 
by transacting more frequently, with a broader range of 
counterparties, for longer terms, and against a wider range 
of eligible instruments. Peak use of liquidity facilities was 
reached in December 2008. Market funding conditions 
improved beginning in the spring of 2009, and as they 
improved, the Bank gradually reduced the amounts of 
liquidity offered and discontinued facilities that were no 
longer required.’ 


Canadian mortgage rates eased 


The lowering of the Bank of Canada benchmark rate 
and the improved market conditions contributed to 
reductions in mortgage rates (see Figures 3-1 and 3-2). 
The posted five-year fixed mortgage rate averaged 
5.63 per cent in 2009, while the posted five-year 
variable mortgage rate averaged 3.20 per cent, representing 
declines of 153 basis points and 149 basis points, 
respectively, compared to 2008. 


FIGURE 3-1 


MORTGAGE POSTED RATES AND THE FIVE-YEAR 
GOVERNMENT BOND YIELD, 2001- 2009 
(MONTHLY RATE) 
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Source: CMHC, Bank of Canada, CANNEX 


FIGURE 3-2 


POSTED AND DISCOUNTED RATES FOR 
FIVE-YEAR FIXED MORTGAGE, 2003-2009 
(MONTHLY RATE) 


Per cent 
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Source: CANNEX 


10 : : : ee ee : : : 
The overnight rate is the interest rate charged between major financial institutions for borrowing and lending overnight funds among themselves. 
The Bank of Canada sets a target level for the rate. The target influences other interest rates, such as those for consumer loans and mortgages. 


'' 100 basis points equals 1 percentage point. 


See Lorie Zorn, Carolyn Wilkins, Walter Engert, “Bank of Canada Liquidity Actions in Response to the Financial Market Turmoil”. 
Bank of Canada Review, Ottawa: Bank of Canada, Autumn 2009. www.bank-banque-canada.ca/en/review/autumn09/zorn.pdf (July 12, 2010). 
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Covered bonds 


Covered bonds are secured debt instruments issued, for example, by { 


inancial institutions. The defining feature 
of covered bonds is that, in the event of issuer insolvency, bondhol 


ders have both a claim on the issuing bank 
and a priority claim (over unsecured creditors) on the bond’s dedicated and specified collateral which may 


consist of insured or uninsured mortgages. The collateral assets for the cove 
the issuers’ balance sheet. Covered bonds help banks diversify thei: 
base. Europe has a long history of covered bond usage. 


red bonds ty pically are retained on 


funding sources and broaden the investor 


In June 2007, OSFI completed an initial review of regulatory considerations regarding the issuance of covered 


bonds by Canadian banks and issued guidelines allow ing for a limited issuance of up to 4 per cent of a bank’s 

total assets.! 

In support of this new source of funding in Canada, Budget 2010 announced that the Government will help 

federally regulated financial institutions diversify their funding sources by introducing legislation setting out a 

framework for covered bonds. The legislation will increase legal certainty for investors in these debt instruments, 

thereby making it easier for Canadian institutions to access this oy ource of funding. 

" See Office of the Superintendent of Financial Institutions Canada — Indus pp 
DocRepository/1/eng/notices/osfi/cvbnds_e.pdf (June 15, 2010). 

2 See Department of Finance Budget 2010, page 113, Leading the Way on J )10/pdf/budget 


planbudgetaire-eng.pdf (June 4, 2010). 


National Housing Act Mortgage-Back 


CMHC launched the NHA MBS Program in 1987, in order to in e the availability of low-cost funding 
for mortgages. NHA MBS are securities backed by pools of residentia rtgages insured by CMHC or private 
mortgage insurers. 

Investors in NHA MBS receive monthly installments of princip ul and interest as pass through payments 

from the cash flows of the underlying mortgages. 

The NHA MBS program enables investors to invest in the secondary mortgage market in a way similar 

to the bond market. For mortgage lenders, the proceeds from the sale of NHA MBS provide an additional 


source of mortgage funding. 
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Canada Mortgage Bond (CMB) Program 


The CMB Program was designed to complement CMHC’s long-standing NHA MBS Program. Introduced in 
2001, the CMB Program has provided a continuing investment opportunity for investors and a cost-effective 
source of funding for mortgage lenders. The objectives of the program are to increase the supply of funds to, 
and the competitiveness of, the mortgage market and thereby lower mortgage costs for Canadians. 


CMBs are issued by the Canada Housing Trust (CHT). The CHT is a legal entity at arm’s length to 

CMHC. CHT acquires interests in eligible insured housing loans, such as National Housing Act Mortgage- 
Backed Securities. The CHT also purchases highly-rated investments, undertakes certain related financial 
hedging activities and issues Canada Mortgage Bonds (CMBs). CMBs are guaranteed by CMHC. CMHC 

also acts as the financial services advisor to the CHT, determining market demand for bond issuance, and 
engaging an underwriting syndicate to underwrite bond issues. CMHC receives a fee from CHT for its services 
as guarantor and financial services advisor. The day-to-day activities of the CHT are administered through 


a separate corporate entity serving as the trust administrator. As required under Accounting Guideline 

15 of Canada’s Accounting Standards Board, CHT’s financial results are consolidated with CMHC’s financial 
statements as CHT is considered a variable interest entity. The timely payment of interest and principal 

to investors is guaranteed by CMHC and backed by the Government of Canada. The CHT uses the proceeds 
from the bonds to purchase NHA MBS (that were issued via the NHA MBS Program). The lenders then 

use the funds obtained from selling the NHA MBS for lending to mortgage borrowers. 


Most CMBs are fixed-rate, five- or ten-year terms with semi-annual payments. Since its introduction, 


the Program has expanded and also includes multi-family residential mortgages. 


Compared to NHA MBS, the CMB Program effectively converts the monthly and amortizing cash flows 


of the NHA MBS into typical bond-like payments, i.e., semi-annual coupon payments and a final principal 


payment. Thus, CMBs are appealing to a broader investor base, more investor-friendly, and therefore, 
funding via CMBs can be achieved at relatively lower costs. 


Due to improving economic conditions and expectations 
regarding inflation and interest rates, longer-term 
mortgage rates increased very slightly during the second 
half of 2009. From July to December 2009, the five-year 
fixed posted mortgage rate increased by 11 basis points 


and averaged 5.69 per cent in the second half of 2009. 


The average interest rates obtained by those taking out 
five-year fixed-rate mortgages were 58 basis points 
below the average posted rates in 2009, compared to an 
average mortgage discount of 65 basis points in 2008." 


'S Source: CANNEX. Toronto. 


Lower mortgage rates exerted a downward effect on 
Based on the FIRM 
Survey,“ the percentages of 
disposable income going to interest payments for both 
mortgage debt and consumer debt changed little in 2009 


consumer debt service ratios. 


Residential Mortgage 


due to a continued low interest rate environment. 
Households with mortgages paid roughly 4.1 per cent of 
their annual disposable income in mortgage interest 


debt service (see Figure 3-3)."” 


'4 Source: The Financial Industry Research Monitor (FIRM) Residential Mortgage Survey, prepared for CMHC by Altus Group Consulting and Ipsos Reid. 


te In the case of mortgage installments, interest debt service is the portion of the monthly payment of interest on balance due and excludes the portion 
of loan installment allocated to principal repayment. See “Trends in provincial and territorial economic statistics: 1981-2002”, Research Paper 
Income and Expenditure Accounts technical series; No 043. Ottawa: Statistics Canada, November 2003. www.statcan.gc.ca/pub/13-604-m/ 


13-604-m2003043-eng.pdf (July 12, 2010). 
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FIGURE 3-3 
TRENDS IN HOUSEHOLD DEBT SERVICE RATIOS 


Interest paid on debt as per cent of disposable income 
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Source: FIRM Residential Mortgage Survey,Altus Group Consulting/Ipsos Reid, prepared 
for CMHC, January 2010. 


In the fourth quarter of 2009, the ratio of an estimated 
mortgage payment to average personal disposable 
income per worker was 33 per cent, a proportion very 
similar to the previous year (32 per cent). The ratio 
observed in 2009 is close to its historical average, which 


is 31 per cent (see Figure 3-4).'° 


Canadian mortgage credit outstanding increased 
moderately in 2009 


The volume of residential mortgage credit outstanding 
reached $965 billion in December 2009, up from 
$903 billion 12 months earlier (see Figure 3-5). 


Mortgage securitization 


The amount of market NHA MBS issued in 2009 
was $55.1 billion, up $19 billion from 2008. Total CMB 
issuance rose to $46.9 billion, up $3.4 billion compared 
to 2008 (see Figure 3-6). Increased volumes were in 
‘part due to the creation in 2008 of a 10-year maturity 
CMB, reflecting higher demand for funding via the 
government-backed securitization programs, and also 
partly due to IMPP. There was no issuance of private, or 
non-government-backed, MBS in Canada during 2009. 
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FIGURE 3-4 
AVERAGE MORTGAGE PAYMENT! AS 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME 


PER WORKER, 1988-2009 (QUARTERLY) 
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FIGURE 3-5 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGE 


CREDIT OUTSTANDING, 2001-2009 (YEAR-END) 
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FIGURE 3-6 


TOTAL ANNUAL ISSUANCE OF NHA 
MORTGAGE-BACKED SECURITIES (MBS) AND 
CANADA MORTGAGE BONDS (CMB), 2001-2009 
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FIGURE 3-7 


TOTAL NHA MORTGAGE-BACKED SECURITIES 
AND CANADA MORTGAGE BONDS OUTSTANDING, 
2001-2009 


Billions of dollars 
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There was a total of $298.3 billion of NHA MBS 
outstanding and $175.6 billion CMB outstanding by FIGURE 3-8 
year-end 2009 (see Figure 3-7). CANADIAN RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGES 
THREE MONTHS OR MORE IN ARREARS 

In addition to mortgage securitization, covered bonds (ANNUAL AVERAGE) 1991-2009 
(see Covered bonds text box) are emerging as a funding Per cent 
alternative for some Canadian mortgage lenders. In 2009, 07 
a total of approximately $1.43 billion of covered bonds 
were issued by Canadian banks. As of January, 2010, ae 
the outstanding amount of covered bonds issued by tS 
Canadian banks totalled approximately $13 billion. 

04 
During the first four months of 2010, covered bonds 
were issued on three occasions by Canadian banks. Total 03 
issuance during that period amounted to $4.37 billion. 

02 
Canadian residential mortgages in arrears 

0.1 
By December 31, 2009, 0.45 per cent (18,059) of Canadian 
residential mortgages were three months or more in oe 

d to 0.33 (12,914 | h sceRnranrrerkr RF SsaesSsssp SEBS 

arrears, compared to Vv. per cent > ) twelve months ORION BOVE NOOO EO ON OR OR OOO M ORONO 


earlier.’ The annual average rate of mortgage arrears 
was 0.41 per cent in 2009, up from 0.28 per cent in 2008 
(see Figure 3-8). 


Source: Canadian Bankers Association 


'7 Canadian Bankers Association (CBA). www.cba.ca (accessed July 13, 2010). 
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Home ownership equity position 


The average Canadian homeowner’s equity position is 
about 74 per cent compared with 43 per cent in the 
United States.'* About 60 per cent of Canadian 
households that own their home have a mortgage.'? Among 
the subset of mortgage holders, about 80 per cent have at 
least 20 per cent equity in their homes whereas 
about 9 per cent have less than 10 per cent equity in their 


homes (see Figure 3-9). 


About 18 per cent of homeowners withdrew equity 
from their homes or increased their mortgage principal 
in the 12 months to October 2009, down from 22 per cent 
in the previous year. The average amount withdrawn 
was $32,000, a decrease of $9,000 from the previous 
year. About 59 per cent of the total amount withdrawn 
was for new expenditures, as opposed to other debt 
consolidation and repayment. 


Summary 


Canada’s financial system weathered the global financial 
crisis relatively well in 2009, as it had in 2008. Canada’s 
housing finance system continued to serve the needs 
of Canadian borrowers, despite some economic weakness 
and mortgage market problems in other countries. 


Improved capital market conditions together with 
a lowered Bank of Canada overnight rate contributed 
to further reductions in mortgage rates. 


FIGURE 3-9 


EQUITY POSITION OF CANADIAN 
MORTGAGE HOLDERS, 
FALL 2009 
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Source: Maritz survey for Canadiar 


Fall 2009 


Associatior 


of Accredited Mortgage Professionals, 


8 Kyle Davies, Rob Daniel, Fall 2009 Mortgage Industry Snapshot. Toronto: Cana 


www.caamp.org/info.php?pid=53 (July 13, 2010). 


' “Changing Patterns in Canadian Homeownership and Shelter Costs, 


Canada, 2009. www12.statcan.ge.ca/census-recensement/ 2006/as-sa/97-554/ index-eng.cfm (July 13, 


dian Association of Accredited Mortgage Professionals, Fall 2009. 


2006 Census: Findings”. 2006 Census: Analysis Series. Omawa: Statistics 


2010). 
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Current Market 


Developments 


he housing market was impacted by the 

economic downturn in 2009. New residential 

construction was down sharply, and housing 

prices began the year at a low ebb after falling 
in 2008. As the year progressed, however, the market 
showed signs of strengthening. The pace of housing starts 
increased during the year (from quarter to quarter), sales 
of existing homes rose, and a range of indicators showed 
housing prices rising at year end. Renovation spending 
continued to trend upward, supported by very low interest 
rates, high levels of existing home sales in recent years, 
and the Home Renovation Tax Credit. 


Because housing demand increased in the latter half 
of 2009, seller's market conditions became prevalent 
throughout most of Canada. The strong ownership 
market in 2009 was the major contributor to the increase 
in rental vacancy rates in most provinces. 


Though down slightly, housing-related spending 
increased as a percentage of GDP in 2009! 


In 2009, housing-related spending contributed about 
$307 billion (not adjusted for inflation) to the Canadian 
economy (see Figure 4-1), down 1.2 per cent from 
about $310 billion in 2008. This is much less than 
the 4.5 per cent decrease in Canada’s nominal gross 
domestic product (GDP). As a result, the proportion of 
GDP spent on housing rose from 19.4 per cent in 2008 
to 20.1 per cent in 2009. 


o* 


A portion of housing-related spending can be categorized 
as ongoing consumption, while the remainder represents 
investment. Housing-related consumption expenditures 
include spending on items such as rent, mortgage interest, 
property taxes, heating, electricity, water, insurance and 
routine maintenance.’ Housing-related consumption 
spending was about $208 billion,’ about two-thirds of 


all housing-related spending, in 2009. 


FIGURE 4-1 


HOUSING-RELATED SPENDING, LEVEL 
AND PROPORTION OF GDP, CANADA, 1990-2009 


Billions of dollars Per cent 
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Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (National Accounts) 


Canadian Housing Observer. 


i) 


Because of updates or other revisions to historical estimates, data in this chapter may not match figures published in previous editions of the 


The housing-related spending of tenants is typically calculated by aggregating the rents paid. Calculating housing-related consumption spending 


for owner households is done in a similar way. Rather than calculating money spent by owners on mortgage interest, taxes, maintenance, etc., 
owners are treated as though they are paying an “imputed” rent to themselves. This imputed rent is based on what they would be able to charge 
if they rented out their dwelling to someone else. Thus, owners without mortgages are treated in the same way as owners with mortgages, and 
the contribution of owner-occupied housing to overall economic activity is not underestimated. 


Part of housing-related consumption is rents. In 2009, rents paid by tenants reached more than $43 billion, while rent imputed to owners 


represented about $131 billion. Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM). 
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Housing-related investment, which represents spending 
on new construction, renovations that increase the value 
of the home?’ (also called alterations and improvements), 
and transfer costs or fees associated with the purchase 
of an existing home,’ moderated from $108.1 billion in 
2008 to $99.0 billion in 2009. 


Housing starts began to recover 
in the second half of 2009 


The impact of the global economic downturn that was 
triggered by the financial market turmoil relating to the 
U.S. housing market correction was felt in Canada’s 
housing market in 2008 and early 2009. The slowing 
economy, job losses and general economic uncertainty 
affected housing demand. For 2009 as a whole, housing 
starts in Canada decreased to 149,081 units from the 
unsustainable level of 211,056 units in 2008 (see Figure 4-2). 
Activity declined in nearly all areas of Canada; only 
Prince Edward Island recorded a gain in 2009. Larger-than- 


FIGURE 4-2 
HOUSING STARTS IN CANADA, 1990-2009 
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Source: CMHC (Starts and Completions Survey) 


average percentage decreases were recorded in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Alberta. By the end 
of 2009, however, Canada’s housing market had recovered 
strongly, driven by an improving economy and historical 
lows in interest rates, which helped boost affordability. 
This improvement in housing affordability triggered a 
rebound in housing demand once economic conditions 
began to stabilize. Finally, low interest rates brought 
demand forward from 2010, pushing housing starts above 
the level of household formation. 


Demographic models suggest that current household 
formation is approximately 175,000 net new households 
per year. These projections are based on current age and 
gender make-up, projections for migration and past 
household formation. Housing starts and household 
formation are closely linked over time. The number of 
housing starts in a given year, however, can fluctuate above 
or below expected household formation depending on 
economic conditions or other factors such as conversions, 
demolitions and changes in vacancy rates. Housing 
starts trended down from a seasonally adjusted annualized 
pace of about 242,600 units in March 2008 to 112,000 
units in April 2009. Since then, however, starts trended 
higher to reach 175,700 units in December. 


Both single-detached and multiple-family starts 
trended higher in the second half of 2009 


Due to weak housing demand in the early months of 
2009, starts of both 
multiple-family homes decreased in 2009 compared 
to the previous year (see Figure 4-3). Single-detached 
starts declined to 75,659 units in 2009 compared to 
93,202 units in 2008, while multiple-family starts reached 
73,422 units in 2009, down from 117,854 units the 
previous year. All regions in Canada experienced declines 
in single-detached starts. In percentage terms, the largest 
reduction was in Saskatchewan, followed by British 


single-detached homes and 


Columbia and Ontario. The largest drop in multiple-family 
starts took place in British Columbia, with Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, also recording larger-than- 
average decreases. 


4 ae ; 
Includes acquisition costs such as land development charges, legal fees and permits. 


5 Cae : 
Includes real estate commissions, land transfer taxes, appraisals and legal fees. 
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FIGURE 4-3 
HOUSING STARTS BY PROVINCE, 2008-2009 
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Despite the declines in the annual numbers, both single- 
detached and multiple-family starts trended higher in 
Canada during the second half of 2009. Single-detached 
starts, after falling to 64,900 units at seasonally adjusted 
annual rates in the second quarter of 2009, increased by 
48 per cent to reach 96,200 units in the fourth quarter. 
Multiple-family starts, which reached 64,800 units in the 
second quarter of 2009, climbed by about 27 per cent to 
reach 82,200 units in the fourth quarter. 


Following many years of strong house price growth, an 
increasing number of home buyers were purchasing less 
expensive multiple-family homes, such as townhomes, 
semi-detached homes, and apartments. As a result, starts 
of multiple-family homes grew as a share of total housing 
starts from 2002 to 2008, and exceeded single-detached 
starts in 2008 for the first time since 1982. In 2009, 
however, as affordability improved due to low mortgage 
rates and lower house prices, the share of single-detached 
starts increased. 


With a contribution of over $300 billion 


to the Canadian economy in 2009, 


housing-related spending accounted 
for one-fifth of total economic activity 
in Canada. 


Housing starts in Canada decreased 

to 149,081 units in 2009 compared 

to 211,056 units in 2008. Prior to 2009, 
starts had been above 200,000 units, 
which exceeded the levels of household 


formation. 


In 2009, there were 465,251 existing 
homes sold through the Multiple Listing 
Service® (MLS®), up 7.7 per cent 

from 2008. 


w As measured by Teranet and the National 


Bank (T'NB) index, house prices rose 
by 5.2 per cent between December 2008 
and December 2009. 


Renovation spending for alterations and 
improvements was $40.3 billion in 2009, 


while repairs climbed to $13.6 billion. 


The average rental apartment availability 
rate in Canada’s 35 major centres was 
4.2 per cent in October 2009, up from 
3.3 per cent in October 2008. 


The highest average monthly rents for 
two-bedroom apartments in new and 
existing privately initiated apartment 
structures of three or more units were 

in Vancouver ($1,169), Calgary ($1,099) 
and Toronto ($1,096); the lowest were 

in Saguenay ($518), Trois-Riviéres ($520), 
and Sherbrooke ($553). 
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Resale prices and sales of existing homes 
increased in 2009 


MLS® sales in Canada reached 465,251 units in 2009, up 
from 431,823 in 2008. Low mortgage rates and 
increased affordability caused housing demand to 
rebound in 2009 (see Figure 4-4). Sales of existing homes 
trended lower in 2008 and began to recover in January 
2009. As economic conditions stabilized, MLS® sales 
increased, reaching a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
541,848 units by December, back in line with the 
peak levels of 543,192 units reached in 2007 before the 
economic downturn. As existing home sales recovered, 
the supply of homes listed for sale remained low. As a result, 
a shift from buyers market conditions back to seller's 
market conditions occurred during 2009 (see Figure 4-5).° 
Accordingly, house prices recovered in 2009 to reach 
$343,520 by December, above the previous peak in the 
average MLS price of $325,086 in December of 2007. 
When comparing these peak-to-peak values, MLS® prices 
rose 5.7 per cent, or an annual average of 2.8 per cent. 
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FIGURE 4-4 


RESIDENTIAL MLS® ACTIVITY IN CANADA, 1990-2009 
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Average prices for existing homes in Canada reached a peak of $318,938 in the fourth quarter of 2007, 


following several years of steady growth. The onset of weaker economic conditions in 2008 was reflected in 


decreased housing demand. As a result, home prices fell 10.1 per cent by the first quarter of 2009, offsetting 
almost all gains since the end of 2006. Improving financial conditions and low interest rates in 2009 
encouraged the release of the pent-up demand that had built-up over 2008. In addition, the decline in the 
overnight rate to its effective lower bound of 0.25 per cent further encouraged housing demand, as some 


households sought to take advantage of historically low mortgage rates and favourable affordability conditions 


by entering into home ownership sooner than they otherwise would have (“pulled-forward” demand). This 


surge in demand, ahead of the supply of new listings, has created some upward pressure on average existing 


home prices. To a large extent, price gains in 2009 reflected a return back to levels that prevailed prior to the 
economic downturn. Measured from the fourth quarter of 2007 to the fourth quarter of 2009, home prices 
rose 7.1 per cent. This translates to an average annual rate of price growth of 3.5 per cent over this period, 


which is not out-of-line with average historical rates. 


Indexes of average existing home prices are subject to distortions that can exaggerate home price changes. 
A simple average of the prices of all homes sold in Canada can be affected by changes in the quality, size, 


and location of homes sold, and skew national price estimates (as well as aggregate changes within regions). 


| Housing prices : 


6 > “os . eae . . . . 
Buyer's market conditions prevail when the sales-to-new-listings ratio is below 40 per cent. A seller’s market occurs when the ratio is above 55 per cent. 
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FIGURE 4-5 
SALES-TO-NEW-LISTINGS RATIO AND 
AVERAGE MLS® PRICE IN CANADA, 1990-2009 


MLS® Price (thousands of dollars) Sales-to-New-Listings Ratio (per cent) 
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Source: Data from Canadian Real Estate Association, Classification by CMHC 


For the year as a whole, the average MLS® home price 
was $320,333 in 2009, an increase of approximately 
5.0 per cent when compared with the previous year 
(see Figure 4-5). Historical lows in interest rates, coupled 
with a small inventory of existing homes, helped to 
push up the average price. Newfoundland and Labrador 
had the strongest price gain at 15.6 per cent, followed 
by New Brunswick at 6.3 per cent. The only province 
to experience a decrease was Alberta, at -3.3 per cent 


(see Figure 4-6). 


For comparison to MLS® price changes, the Teranet 
and the National Bank (TNB) produce an existing house 
price index that controls for quality-compositional effects. 
Rather than taking the simple average of all homes 
sold in a particular region, then comparing this to the 
simple average of all homes sold the previous month in 
the same region, the TNB index only includes homes 
that have been sold at least once before. This makes it 
possible to control for the impact of changing home 
quality, since it is now possible to track the change in the 
sales price for the same homes over time. This index 
also controls for regional-compositional effects. With a 
simple average, when sales are heavily concentrated 
in the least-expensive markets one month but are then 
concentrated in the most-expensive markets the following 
month, the simple average of national home prices could 


Current Housing Market Develanmen+ 


show a jump in month-over-month national price growth 
that is larger than anything seen within the individual 
regions, and thus a distorted picture of what is happening 
to prices across the country. The TNB index holds the 
provincial month-to-month, 
to provide a more accurate representation of house price 
changes. Statistics Canada’s New Housing Price Index 
also controls for quality- and regional-compositional 
effects using a different methodology. 


shares 


constant from 


As measured by the TNB index, Canadian home prices 
from December 2007 to 2009 increased 
4.6 per cent. From December 2008 to December 2009, 


the TNB index rose by 5.2 


measure of housing price growth in Canada strongly 


December 
per cent. This alternative 
suggests that recent developments in home prices have 


been much less volatile than indicated by average MLS* 
price changes. 


FIGURE 4-6 


MLS® AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL PRICE, 
CANADA AND PROVINCES, 2008 AND 2009 
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Inventory of completed and unoccupied single- 
and semi-detached homes was low in 2009 


The return to seller’s market conditions in 2009 caused 
housing demand to spill over from the existing home 
market into the new home market. The inventory of 
completed and unoccupied single- and semi-detached 
homes was at a relatively low level. The number of 
completed and unoccupied single- and semi-detached 
homes decreased from 8,981 units in March 2009 to 
5,537 units by the end of 2009. The inventory of 
completed and unoccupied apartments and row homes 
increased to 13,010 units, which is below the peak levels 
experienced in the economic downturn of the early 1990s. 


New house prices moderated in 2009 


The New Housing Price Index (NHPI) fell 2.3 per cent in 
2009. The NHPI is a measure of change in the prices of 
new homes of constant size and quality.’ Lower housing 
demand due to the economic downturn was the major 
contributor to the decrease in the NHPI. Decreases were 
registered in eight of twenty-one centres. The largest 
increase in the NHPI in 2009 occurred in St. John’s at 
11.5 per cent, while the largest decrease was in 
Edmonton at 11.2 per cent (see Figure 4-7). Although 
the NHPI fell nationally on an annual basis, the rate of 
decrease moderated during the year as economic 
conditions improved, and the index recorded an increase 
in the fourth quarter. 


CMHC’s publication entitled Housing Information 
Monthly provides an insight into Canada’s housing 
market as well. Some of the information it provides 
details absorptions and completions. The number of units 
absorbed is simply how many completed units during a 
particular time frame have been sold or rented (i.e., in use). 
If the number of units absorbed is less than the number 
of units completed, it indicates some market weakness in 
that demand is not meeting supply. If the number of 
units absorbed is greater than the number of units 
completed, then the market is said to have strong 
demand. With respect to 2009, there were 63,401 newly 
completed units, compared to 66,564 units absorbed. 
This indicates that the level of demand for homes is still 
supporting Canada’s housing market. This should not be 
that surprising given the low level of interest rates during 


2009, which helped to improve affordability. 


FIGURE 4-7 


CHANGE IN NEW HOUSE 
PRICE INDEX (NHPI), CANADA AND 
SELECTED URBAN CENTRES, 2009 
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The New House Price Index measures prices of new houses of constant size and quality. 


Source: CMHC and adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 


Rental demand fell and supply increased 


Demand for rental housing in Canada decreased in 
2009 due to slower growth in youth employment and 
improved affordability of home ownership options. On 
the supply side, increased rental construction and 
competition from the condominium market also added 
upward pressure on vacancy rates. 


An estimated 15,657 rental apartments were completed 
in Census Metropolitan Areas between October 2008 
and September 2009, up 9 per cent from the number 
completed in the year ending September 2008. The 
number of condo completions was 45,655 units in the 
12 months ending September 2009, up 13 per cent 
from the 40,404 completed in the previous year. 
Condominiums can have an impact on vacancy rates, 
because they can be a relatively inexpensive form of 
housing that is often purchased by renter households 
making the switch to home ownership. Condos also 
help supplement rental supply because some units are 
purchased by investors who in turn rent them out. 


- ; : : ; 3 
Defined so that the specifications of a home such as lot size, house size, and features do not change over time. 
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Rental vacancy and availability 
rates rose in 2009 


Vacancy rates in October 2009 increased in eight out 
of ten provinces. The largest vacancy rate increase 
occurred in Alberta (up 3.1 percentage points to 
5.6 per cent), (see Figure 4-8) reflecting higher vacancy 
rates in both Edmonton and Calgary, lower migration 
into the province and increased competition from the 
secondary rental market.* Vacancy rates were lower 


in Newfoundland and Labrador by 0.1 
point to 1.0 per cent, and in Nova Scotia by 0.4 percentage 


percentage 


point to 3.1 per cent. 


FIGURE 4-8 


RENTAL VACANCY RATES, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 
2008 AND 2009 
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The average vacancy rate for apartments built for the 
purpose of rental in Canada’s 35 major urban centres’ 
increased by 0.6 of a percentage point to 2.8 per cent in 
October 2009, compared to October 2008 (see Figure 4-9), 
Looking at centres with a population greater than 10,000 
people, the vacancy rate was 3.0 per cent in October 2009. 
The centres with the highest vacancy 
Windsor (13.0 per cent), 
Peterborough (6.0 per cent), 
London (5.0 per cent). Those with the lowest vacancy 
rates were Regina (0.6 per cent) 
John’s Winnipeg (1.1 per cent), 
ae (1.3 per cent), and Victoria (1.4 per cent). 


rates in 2009 were 
Abbotsford (6.1 per cent), 


Calgary (5.3 per cent), and 


, Québec (0.6 per cent), 
(0.9 per cent), 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


British Columbia 


Vacancy rates are for privately initiated apartment structures of three or more units. 
' Canada centres of 10,000+. 


Source: CMHC Rental Market Survey 
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8 The secondary rental market includes rented condominium apartments, single-detached, semi-detached, freehold row/town homes, duplexes and 


accessory apartments. 


° Major centres are based on Statistics Canada Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) with the exception of the Ottawa-Gatineau CMA w yhich is treated 
as two centres for Rental Market Survey purposes and Charlottetown, which is a Census Agglomeration (CA). A CMA is an urban area with a total 
population of at least 100,000 and an urban core population of 50,000. A CA is an urban area that is not a CMA and has an urban core population 


of at least 10,000. 
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Vacancy rates are for privately initiated apartment structures of three or more units. 
Average is the weighted average of the rates in 35 major urban centres. 


Source: CMHC (Rental Market Survey) 


FIGURE 4-9 
ELECTED URBAN CENTRES, 2008-2009 
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The average rental apartment availability rate in Canada’s 
35 major centres was 4.2 per cent in October 2009, up 
from 3.3 per cent in October 2008. A rental unit is 
considered available if the unit is vacant (physically 
unoccupied and ready for immediate rental), or if the 
existing tenant has given or received notice to move and a 
new tenant has not signed a lease. Because of the inclusion 
of units whose tenants have given or received notice, 
availability rates are somewhat higher than vacancy rates. 
Availability rates were highest in Windsor (14.9 per cent), 
London (7.7 per cent), and St. Catharines-Niagara 
(6.3 per cent), while the lowest rates were in Québec 
(1.0 per cent), Regina and St. John’s (1.2 per cent), and 
Winnipeg (2.0 per cent). 


Rents increased across Canada 


Year-over-year comparison of rents can be slightly 
misleading because rents in newly built structures tend 
to be higher than in existing buildings. However, by 
excluding new structures a better indication of actual 
rent increases paid by tenants is achievable. The average 
rent for two-bedroom apartments in existing structures 
across Canada’s 35 major centres increased by 2.3 per cent 


between October 2008 and October 2009, slightly below 
the 2.9 per cent increase in the previous year.'® The largest 
rent increases in existing structures were recorded in 
Regina (10.1 per cent), Saskatoon (7.6 per cent), Victoria 
(3.7 per cent), and St. John’s (7.5 per cent). 


The highest average monthly rents for two-bedroom 
apartments in new and existing structures were in 
Vancouver ($1,169), Calgary ($1,099) and Toronto 
($1,096); the lowest were in Saguenay ($518), Trois- 
Riviéres ($520), and Sherbrooke ($553) (see Figure 4-10). 


Renovation spending continued to grow 


Total renovations are a combination of alterations and 
improvements that raise the value of a home, and 
repairs and maintenance that maintain home value. 
Alterations and improvements grew by 2.8 per cent and 
reached about $40.3 billion in 2009, accounting for 
approximately three-quarters of total renovation 
spending. Repairs added another $13.6 billion, bringing 
the spending that maintained or improved the housing 
stock to $54 billion, an increase of 2.7 per cent compared 
to 2008. 


'° “Canada Highlights.” Rental Market Report Canada Highlights. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2009. p. 5. 
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Average rents are for privately initiated apartment structures of three or more units. 
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FIGURE 4-10 
AVERAGE MONTHLY RENT, TWO-BEDROOM APARTMENTS, SELECTED URBAN CENTRES, 
2008-2009 
Dollars 
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Renovation spending, which has progressed at a strong 
pace since 1999, continued its upward trend in 2009 
(see Figure 4-11). Prior to the downturn in the global 
economy of 2009, the renovation market benefitted 
from strong economic growth and the solid performance 
of Canada’s housing market. Despite the downturn, 
consumers still upgraded their homes. Low mortgage rates, 
strong demand for existing homes, and high levels 
of housing starts over the past few years have contributed 
to the continued strength in renovation activity. 


Sales of existing homes are a leading indicator of renovation 
spending because households generally undertake 
renovations within the first three years after buying a 
house. Thus, the high level of sales in the existing home 
market over the past few years provides a solid foundation 
for renovation activity. In addition, low mortgage rates 
facilitated mortgage refinancing, permitting homeowners to 
access some of the equity from their homes to pay for 
renovation costs. 
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FIGURE 4-11 


RENOVATION ACTIVITY IN CANADA, 1990-2009 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM 
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Demographic and Socio-economic 


Influences on 


Housing Demand 


n 2009, the economic downturn impacted the 

strong labour market that had helped drive increases 

in housing construction in Canada during the 

previous decade. Employment fell, income growth 
slowed, and construction of new homes declined. 


In addition to economic factors, other less immediate 
influences continue to shape housing demand. Changes in 
the size and make-up of the population drive household 
growth, which in turn is a primary determinant of the 
number of new homes required. The vanguard of 
the large baby boom generation—the generation born in 
Canada during the two decades (1946-65) after World 
War Il—is on the verge of becoming senior citizens. The 
consequences for housing markets of the aging of this 
group will unfold for decades to come. Mobility rates 
suggest that the resultant turnover of the housing stock 
will be gradual. The aging of Canada’s population will 
spur continued growth of condominiums, which more 
than tripled their share of the home ownership market over 
the past quarter century. 


Job market feels the effects of recession in 2009 


Until late 2008, strong labour markets had been feeding 
housing demand in Canada. For more than a decade, the 
Canadian economy created jobs at a robust pace, and 
household incomes grew accordingly (see Figure 5-1). 


o* 


With job gains outpacing growth of the labour force, the 
national unemployment rate fell dramatically, reaching 
6.0 per cent in 2007, the lowest level in decades. In the 
ten years post-1996, annual housing completions increased 


more than 80 per cent in Canada. ' 


FIGURE 5-1 


ANNUAL GROWTH IN EMPLOYMENT 
AND REAL DISPOSABLE INCOME, 
CANADA, 1990-2009 


Annual growth (per cent) 


@ Employment = Real disposable income 
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Employment growth calculated from average monthly employment during the year 


Income growth based on quarterly average during the year 
Real disposable income = disposable income/consumption deflator 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 


' The number of homes completed in Canada was 117,834 in 1996 and 215,947 in 2006. 
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In 2009, total employment in Canada fell 1.6 per cent, 
and the unemployment rate climbed to 8.3 per cent.’ 
Construction of new homes decreased significantly for the 
first time since the mid-1990s. 


During the economic expansion that preceded the recent 
downturn, full-time employment grew faster than 
part-time and employees faster than the self-employed 
(see Figure 5-2). Even so, part-time work and self- 
employment are somewhat more common today than 
they were in the early 1990s. Term and contract work have 
also become more prevalent. 


FIGURE 5-2 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT, PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT, 
AND TERM OR CONTRACT EMPLOYMENT, 
CANADA, 1990-2009 


As per cent of total employment 
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Part-time employment —t— Self-employment 


Term/contract employment 


Percentages based on average monthly employment during the year. 
Data on term and contract employment are not available for years prior to 1997. 


Source: Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 


In the second half of 2009, employment increased 
modestly as the economy responded to stimulative monetary 
and fiscal policies and began to grow following three 
successive quarters of decline.* 


Saskatchewan had the strongest provincial 
labour market in 2009 


The distribution of employment growth by province shifted 
markedly in recent years. From 1998 to 2008, Alberta 
had the strongest record of job creation (see Figure 5-3). 
British Columbia and Ontario were the only other provinces 
in which employment growth exceeded the national average 
during these years. Saskatchewan had the slowest growth. 


FIGURE 5-3 


EMPLOYMENT GROWTH, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 
1998-2008 AND 2009 
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Provinces ranked by growth in 2009. 
Employment growth calculated from average monthly employment during the year. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 


From 2008 to 2009, every province saw employment 
growth slow and the unemployment rate rise. Saskatchewan 
led all provinces in job creation, one of only three to 
show an increase in the number of people employed 
during the year (see Figure 5-3). In the other two—New 
Brunswick and Manitoba—gains were small. Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Ontario, the leaders in creating 
jobs during the expansion of the previous decade, shed jobs 
and were near the bottom of the growth ranking in 2009. 


* All employment growth figures quoted in this chapter reflect average monthly employment during the year. 


* Real gross domestic product in Canada fell in the fourth quarter of 2008 and in the first and second quarters of 2009. 
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Demographic and Socio-economic Influence 
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Disposable income growth slows 


The 2008-2009 downturn in the economy coincided with a 
Ons ; HOUSEHOLD SECTOR NET WORTH 
e in - R 
a drop in disposabl come growth (see Figure 5-1). Ona CANADA, t0-a009 
per capita basis, growth came to a standstill because the (2009 CONSTANT DOLLARS) 


population grew at about the same rate as the aggregate 


Dollars (trillions) 


total of incomes. Per capita disposable income in the 
; hts 8 
fourth quarter of 2009, after adjustment for inflation, was 


marginally higher than in the same quarter of 2008. | —~ Total (left scale) 


= Per capita (right scale) 


Net worth of household sector falls during ps 
recession 


Net worth—the difference between what a household owns 


and owes—also fuels housing demand. Savings provide si 


downpayments on homes, and the equity accumulated by 
homeowners can be used to finance renovations, additional | 
home buying, and general spending on consumer goods foc 50 
and services. 


In 2009, the collective net worth of the household sector 
in Canada stood at $5.7 trillion, more than double what it 
was in 1990 after adjustment for inflation (see Figure 5-4). p sara araaaas 
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On a per capita basis, the increase was smaller since 
Canada’s population grew throughout the period. Real per 
capita net worth in the third quarter of 2009 was $169,000, 
compared to $101,000 in the first quarter of 1990. 


| Data refer to persons and unincorporated businesses (the household sector) 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 


Contribution of home equity to net worth rises Population growth hits highest level since 199! 


Home equity represented a declining share of the wealth of | While the economic downturn and attendant changes in 
households during the 1990s and an increasing share employment and incomes were the most immediately 
thereafter (see Figure 5-5).°° In the third quarter of 2009, apparent influences on housing demand in 2009 
32 per cent of household net worth comprised home — underlying demographic forces have helped shape bot! 
equity, and the value of residential structures and land the volume and composition of housing demand fos 
accounted for 38 per cent of all household assets. Both these — decades. Much of this demographic influence reflects the 


figures were close to the highs for the 1990-2009 period. aging of Canada’s population. 


“ Unless indicated otherwise, the review of net worth covers the period from the first quarter of 1990 through the third quarter of 2009 and is 
based on quarterly national balance sheet accounts for the persons and unincorporated business sector (i.¢., the household sector), which comprises 
households, unincorporated businesses, and non-profit institutions serving households. See Canadian Economic Accounts (Quarterly Review, First 
quarter 2009. Catalogue 13-010-X. Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 2009. p. 67. 


Home equity equals the value of residential structures plus the value of land minus mortgage liabilities. The value of structures does not include the land 
on which they sit. The land component of the national accounts includes residential as well as non-residential and other holdings. Mortgage liabilities 
include all mortgage loans, whether secured by residential properties, non-residential properties, or land. In 2009, non-residential structures represented 
only 2 per cent of the value of all structures owned by the household sector. Computing home equity as residential structures minus mortgage liabilities 
(ie., excluding land) does not alter the basic conclusions presented here regarding the acceleration in the growth of home equity in recent years. 


° The contribution of home equity to growth in net worth could be exaggerated by the inclusion of the value of all land holdings, not just residential 
holdings, in the home equity measure derived from national accounts. The 1999 and 2005 Surveys of Financial Security (SFS) show equity in real 
estate accounting for 47 per cent of the rise in net worth from 1999 to 2005, slightly less than the 51 per cent share obtained from national accounts 
estimates for the same period. 
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FIGURE 5-5 


CONTRIBUTION OF HOUSING TO NET WORTH 
AND TOTAL ASSETS, HOUSEHOLD SECTOR, 
CANADA, 1990-2009 
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Data refer to persons and unincorporated businesses (the household sector). 


Home equity = residential structures + land — mortgage liabilities. 
Land includes residential, non-residential, and other holdings. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 


2009 


Many Canadians are approaching retirement age. Baby 
boomers now range in age from their mid-forties to mid- 
sixties. The passage of baby boomers into middle age was 
marked by a decline in births and rising deaths. Natural 
increase—the difference between births and deaths fell 
by half (see Figure 5-6). By the end of the 1990s, the 
annual rate of population growth in Canada had dropped 
below 1 per cent. 


Although still constrained by a combination of low 
fertility and increasing age, the rate of population growth 
in Canada has risen steadily since 2003. In 2008 and 
2009, growth hit 1.2 per cent annually, the highest rate 
since 1991.’ Thus, the increases in housing construction 
that preceded the recent downturn took place against a 
backdrop of steady employment and income growth 
(see Figure 5-1) and rising population growth. 


The acceleration in population growth in Canada in recent 
years reflects a combination of factors: rising immigration, 
reduced emigration, increasing births, and growth in 
the population of non-permanent residents.* Though 
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Data are for the 12-month period ending on June 30 of stated year. 
Natural increase is the difference between births and deaths. 
Net migration is the difference between population growth and natural increase. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 
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FIGURE 5-6 
COMPONENTS OF POPULATION GROWTH, CANADA, 1990-2009 
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month periods preceding mid-year. 


Population growth rates are calculated from mid-year (July 1) populations. Annual estimates of births, deaths, and migration refer to the twelve- 


Non-permanent residents are people who are lawfully in Canada on a temporary basis, along with members of their families. They include foreign 


workers, foreign students, and refugee claimants. See Quarterly Demographic Estimates July to September 2009. Catalogue no. 91-002-X. Ottawa: 


Statistics Canada, 2009. p.49. 
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births in Canada rose from 327,000 in 2001 to 378,000 
in 2009, the number of births per woman (1.66 in 2007) 
is still well below the level required for each generation 
to replace itself (2.1).’ 


From 2000 to 2009, annual immigration to Canada 
averaged 238,000, compared to 220,000 from 1990 to 
1999. Population gained through international migration 
now accounts for about two-thirds of Canada’s population 
growth. The share has risen steadily from about 40 per cent 
in the early 1990s. 


Adult population changes are a key factor 
in housing demand 


Changes in the size and age make-up of the population, and 
specifically the adult population (those aged 15 or older), are 
important drivers of household growth (see Figure 5-7). 


FIGURE 5-7 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH IN ADULT POPULATION 
AND HOUSEHOLDS, CANADA, 1956-2006 
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Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


= Canada’s population grew faster in 2008 
and 2009 (1.2 per cent annually) than 
at any time since 1991. 


= Mobility patterns imply gradual turnover 
of the housing stock as the population ages. 


a From 1981 to 2006, the number of 
owner-occupied condominiums in Canada 
increased more than five-fold—from 
171,000 to 916,000—and the market share 
of condominiums rose from 3.3 per cent of 
owner-occupied dwellings to 10.8 per cent. 


= Home ownership rates for households with 
maintainers aged 50 or older have risen 
substantially, in large measure because 
of rising condominium ownership rates. 


a In 2009, the economic downturn reduced 
employment and slowed disposable income 
growth. 


Changes in the number of households are in turn directly 
linked to the demand for new housing, since household 
formation represents the biggest component of this 
demand.'® If new home completions are taken as an 
estimate of realized housing demand, then the data show a 
consistently strong link between population-driven 
household growth and housing demand (see Figure 5-8). 


The demand for new housing is likewise influenced by 
shifts in the age composition of the adult population, 
changes that occur when a significantly large birth 
cohort advances through the life-cycle.'' Census household 


° The total fertility rate estimates the number of births per woman. It describes the average number of children that would be born per woman if 
all women lived to the end of their childbearing years (ages 15-49) and bore children in accordance with the age-specific rates recorded in a given 


calendar year. 


© New construction is required to accommodate net growth in the number of households, to meet demands for second homes, to replace units lost 
from the housing stock, and to ensure an adequate supply of vacant units as the housing stock grows. Units can be removed from the housing stock 
through demolition, abandonment, or conversion to other (non-residential) uses. By contrast, conversion of non-residential structures to residential 
use increases housing supply and hence reduces the need for new construction. 


"| A birth cohort is a group of people born in the same period, such as the baby boom cohort born over the period 1946 to 1965. The baby bust 
cohort, which immediately follows the baby boomers, was born over the period 1966 to 1979. The children of the baby boomers, popularly 


known as the echo generation, were born from 1980 to 1995. 
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data suggest that as a cohort advances through the early 
stages of the life-cycle, its biggest contribution to household 
formation occurs as it proceeds from early adulthood 
(around age 15-19) to early middle-age (age 30-39)." 
A familiar example of this process is the passage of the baby 
boom generation through these phases in the 1970s and 
1980s, a development that contributed to a large uptick in 
household formation during these periods (see Figure 5-8). 


Because the baby bust generation is small by comparison, 
its entry into early-adulthood in the mid-1980s and 
1990s could not sustain the high levels of household 
formation achieved by its elder counterpart. Coupled with 
the economic downturn in the 1990s, this contributed to 
the declining levels of household formation and new home 
completions observed in that decade. 


The decade that began in 2001 was marked by the transition 
of the youngest of the baby bust generation and the oldest 
of the echo generation into the age-groups associated with 
high levels of household formation. Thanks to the echo 
cohort’s relatively large size, its transition into adulthood 
helped to reverse the contraction in the young adult 
population that began in the early-1980s (see Figure 5-9). 
Coupled with rising immigration, this bolstered growth 


in the adult population. The combination of stronger 
population growth and an enabling economic and credit 
environment translated into a partial rebound in household 
growth between 2001 and 2006. Housing completions 
grew substantially during this period (see Figure 5-8). 


FIGURE 5-8 


AVERAGE ANNUAL HOUSEHOLD FORMATION, 
NEW HOME COMPLETIONS, AND CHANGE IN THE 
ADULT POPULATION, CANADA, 1951-56 TO 2001-06 
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Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 
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| FIGURE 5-9 
ANNUAL CHANGE IN POPULATION AGED 15-24, CANADA, 1972-2008 
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'? See “Demographic and Socio-economic Influences on Housing Demand” in Canadian Housing Observer 2009. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 2009. www.cmhce.ca/observer (July 13, 2010). 
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Since 2006, year-over-year growth in the adult population 
has remained above 1 per cent, a factor that should put 
upward pressure on the pace of household formation 
between 2006 and 2011." 


Housing choices of baby boomers are 
likely to shift gradually as they age 


Households move less often as they get older (see Figure 
5-10). In 2006, 40 per cent of households with 
maintainers aged 40 to 49 had moved at least once in the 
previous five years. By contrast, fewer than 30 per cent of 
households with maintainers in their fifties had moved 
within the last five years, and percentages declined to 
under 20 per cent for households with maintainers 
aged 70 or more." 


The comparatively low mobility of older households implies 
that many have strong attachments to their homes and 
associated routines, memories, and social networks. The 
aging of baby boomers will mean growing demand in 
coming decades for home adaptations as well as for 
maintenance and other services that enable people to 
continue living independently in their homes. 


Despite attachments to their homes, however, people do 
move as they get older. Retirement is a major milestone. 
So is the departure of children from the family home. 
Families whose children have left home may opt for 
smaller dwellings that are easier to maintain, such as 
condominiums. People currently living within commuting 
distance of their work may decide to move to a different 
community in order to be near family members or 
because of advantages with respect to recreation, services, 
or climate. In 2006, about 40 per cent of households with 
maintainers aged 55 or older who had moved in the 
previous five years were living in a different town than in 


2001 (see Figure 5-10). 


Mobility patterns imply gradual turnover of the housing 
stock as baby boomers approach and reach retirement. 
A gradual shift in the housing demands of baby boomers 


would provide the housing industry with breathing room 


Demographic 


and Socio-economic Influence 


to adjust to the changing needs of consumers, lessening 
the likelihood of mismatches between supply and demand. 
Since the oldest baby boomers are now only just on the 
verge of turning 65, it will take decades for the full effect 


of population aging on housing markets to materialize. 


Successive generations attain higher 
home ownership rates 


One reason people move is to buy homes, typically 
purchasing for the first time as young adults and, in 
many cases, later exchanging these dwellings one or 
more times for others that offer greater amenities or more 
closely match their current needs. Up to the age of 55, 
finding a bigger house is a prime motivation for 
moving, and the desire for a better quality dwelling 


or neighbourhood is common to movers of all ages." 


FIGURE 5-10 
RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY BY AGE OF HOUSEHOLD 
MAINTAINER, CANADA, 2001-2006 
Per cent 
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'5 Canadian Housing Observer 2009, op. cit. pp. 37-49 for a discussion of projections of household growth to 2036. 


'4 Mobility rates describe the behaviour of households living in private dwellings. People moving from a private home to a nursing home 


or to some other type of collective dwelling are not included in these data. 


'5 For detail on reasons for moving at different stages of life, see “2001 Census Housing Series: Issue 10 Aging, Residential Mobility and 
Housing Choices”. Research Highlight. Socio-economic Series; 06-001. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2006. 
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Home ownership offers buyers of any age many attractive 
qualities including a degree of control over costs (in 
particular the option of fixing monthly mortgage payments 
for extended periods), potential for extensive customization 
of living space, build-up in equity as mortgage principal is 
repaid, and the potential to benefit from increases in 
property values. 


The rate of home ownership rises with age, peaking in 
2006 at age 55-59 and declining very gradually thereafter 
(see Figure 5-11). Over the last three decades, ownership 
rates for households with maintainers aged 50 or older rose 
substantially, and the peak age group for owning a home 
increased by ten years from ages 45 to 49 in 1976 to ages 
55 to 59 in 2006. 


FIGURE 5-11 


OWNERSHIP RATES BY AGE OF 
| HOUSEHOLD MAINTAINER, 
| CANADA, 1976 AND 2006 
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The household maintainer is the person or one of the people in the household responsible 
for major household payments. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


What these patterns signify is that successive generations 
have achieved and maintained progressively higher rates of 
home ownership at ages 50 or older. As they moved 


into their fifties, the first of the baby boomers attained 
ownership rates higher than the cohort born during 
World War II, who in turn surpassed the rates of 
generations born before the war (see Figure 5-12).'° 


FIGURE 5-12 


OWNERSHIP RATES BY BIRTH COHORT, 
CANADA, 1971-2006 
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Birth cohorts comprise households whose maintainers were all born during a given 
historical period. The household maintainer is the person or one of the people in the 
household responsible for major household payments. Each line shows the ownership 
rate of a given cohort at different ages (in successive census years). The 75+ group 
includes surviving members of older cohorts. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


The tendency for ownership rates to drop with advancing 
age has been less evident for the more recent of these 
birth cohorts. In fact, rates for the generations now in 
their sixties have not declined at all. In 2006, when they 
were aged 60 to 64, household maintainers born from 
1941 to 1946 had a higher rate of home ownership 
(77.5 per cent) than at any other stage of their lives. 
The same held true for maintainers in the 1936-41 birth 
cohort, whose ownership rate in 2006 at age 65 to 69 
(77.0 per cent) effectively matched their rate in 2001 
at age 60 to 64 (77.1 per cent).'” 


‘6 Birth cohorts are groups of people born during a given period, for example, from 1931 to 1936. In this section, the terms “birth cohorts” 


and “generations” are used interchangeably. 


'’ The reason that date of birth ranges overlap (e.g., 1936-41, 1941-46) in the analysis presented here is related to the timing of the Census, 
which is conducted late in the spring. For example, an individual aged 49 on May 16, 2006 (Census Day) could have been born any 
time from May 17, 1956 to May 16, 1957, while a 50-year-old could have been born any time from May 17, 1955 to May 16, 1956. 
Consequently, those aged 45 to 49 in 2006 are labelled the 1956-61 cohort, and those aged 50 to 54 are labelled the 1951-56 cohort. 
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The fact that the home ownership rates of the generations 
now in their fifties and sixties are higher than those of 
earlier generations when they were of comparable ages is 
a strong indication that ownership rates for seniors will 
remain high, and in all likelihood increase, in the future. 
Nonetheless, some households do switch from owning to 
renting as they age, especially at ages of 75 or older. 
The life cycle of recent cohorts suggests that this pattern of 
modest net shifts of households out of home ownership 
into rental housing at ages of 75 or older will continue 
in the future." 


Rising ownership rates of seniors likely reflect 
a variety of factors 


In Canada as a whole, ownership rates increased between 
1996 and 2006 from 63.6 per cent to 68.4 per cent. The 
increase occurred for all age groups. Steady job and 
income gains, low mortgage rates, and rising property 
values boosted demand from prospective homebuyers. 


Favourable economic conditions help account for the 
increasing ownership rates of successive generations but 
are likely not the only factor behind the rising ownership 
rates of seniors, many of whom are out of the work 
force. Judging from increasing life expectancies, the 
current generation of seniors enjoys better health than 
previous generations and hence may be better equipped 
to cope with the maintenance demands that come 
with owning a home.’ In addition, condominiums, which 
combine ownership with ease of maintenance, are more 
widely available than ever before and in a_ variety 
of configurations including apartments, row houses, 


and even single-detached homes.”° 
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Condominium markets expand rapidly 


From 1981 to 2006, the number of owner-occupied 
condominiums in Canada increased by a factor of more 
than five—from 171,000 to 916,000 (see Figure 5-13 
Growth in each five-year segment of this time span 
was at least 30 per cent. From 2001 to 2006, the number 
of owner-occupied condominiums rose 37 per cent, 
three times faster than owner households overall. From 
3.3 per cent of owner-occupied dwellings in 1981, the 
market share of condominiums hit 10.8 per cent in 2006. 
In recent years, units intended for the condominium market 
have accounted for upwards of a quarter of new residential 
construction, compared to shares of under 20 per cent in 
most of the years from 1990 to 2002 (see Figure 5-14). 


FIGURE 5-13 
OWNER-OCCUPIED CONDOMINIUMS AND 
CONDOMINIUM SHARE OF OWNERSHIP MARKET, 
CANADA, 1981-2006 
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Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


'8 Previous CMHC research identified a small net shift from owning to renting among movers aged 65 to 74 and a larger though still modest 
shift at ages 75 or older. See “2001 Census Housing Series: Issue 10 Aging, Residential Mobility and Housing Choices”. Research Highlight. 
Socio-economic Series; 06-001. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2006. p. 9. 


'? From the period 1995-1997 to 2005-2007, the increase in life expectancy at age 65 accounted for 70 per cent of the total increase in life expectancy 
at birth. Life expectancy estimates are based on a set of age-specific mortality rates calculated for three-year periods. See Deaths 2007. Catalogue 


84F0211X. Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 2010. p.15. 


20 The term “condominium” (in British Columbia the term “strata” title is used) refers to a form of legal ownership. Condominiums consist of two parts. 
The first part is a collection of private dwelling units. Each unit is owned by and registered in the name of the purchaser of the unit. The second part 
consists of the common elements of the building (e.g., lobbies, hallways, elevators, recreational facilities, walkways, gardens, etc.). The ownership of 
these common elements is shared amongst the individual unit owners, as is the cost for their operation, maintenance and ongoing replacement. 

See Condominium Buyers’ Guide. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2002. 


21 The total number of condominium units is even larger since census data do not include units occupied by renters. CMHC estimates that about 
20 per cent of condominium apartments in Toronto and 24 per cent in Vancouver were rented in 2009. See Rental Market Report Greater Toronto 
Area. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2009 p. 67 and Rental Market Report Vancouver and Abbotsford CMAs, Ovrawa: Canada 


Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2009. p.48. 


» The condominium share of housing starts dropped from 35 per cent in 2008 to 23 per cent in 2009, still higher than in any year of the 1990s. 
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Continued aging of Canada’s population bodes well for 
condominium markets. In 2006, 57 per cent of 
condominium owners in Canada were aged 50 or older. 
Sixteen per cent were 75 or older, similar to the percentage 
under the age of 35 (17 per cent). Households with 
maintainers aged 55 or older are expected to account for 
the bulk of household growth in Canada through 
2036.’ Even the contribution of 55-to-64-year-olds to this 
growth is projected to cease around 2026, once the last 
baby boomers have become senior citizens. 


FIGURE 5-14 


CONDOMINIUM SHARE OF TOTAL HOUSING STARTS, 
CANADA, 1990-2009 
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Source: CMHC (Starts and Completions Survey) 


Condominium market share is highest 
in Vancouver 


Condominiums are found principally in large urban areas 
and in smaller centres that are retirement destinations 
or resort locations. In 2006, Census Metropolitan Areas 
(CMAs) were home to about two-thirds of all households 
in Canada, but they accounted for 90 per cent of 
owner-occupied condominiums. Condominiums were 
underrepresented elsewhere: 7 per cent in medium-sized 


centres and 3 per cent in small towns and rural areas.” 


Across Canada, condominiums account for widely varying 
shares of the home ownership market. In 2006, they made 
up 31 per cent of the owner-occupied housing stock 
in Vancouver, the highest market share by far of any 
CMA (see Figure 5-15). Condominiums represented 
a higher share of the home ownership market in all four 
metropolitan areas in British Columbia—a province known 
for attracting retirees—than in CMAs elsewhere in Canada. 


FIGURE 5-15 


CONDOMINIUM SHARES OF OWNERSHIP MARKET, 
CANADA AND CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS (CMA), 2006 
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Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


* Canadian Housing Observer 2009. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2009. p.42. of this report describes projections 


of household growth for the period 2007 to 2036. 


“In 2006, there were 33 Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) in Canada. A CMA is an urban area with a total population of at least 100,000 


and an urban core population of at least 50,000. 


55 F ‘ E : : 
Medium-sized centres (Census Agglomerations) are urban areas that are not metropolitan areas and have urban core populations of at least 10,000. 
Small towns and rural areas comprise places that are not metropolitan areas or medium-sized centres. In 2006, 14 per cent of households in Canada 
lived in medium-sized centres and 19 per cent in small towns and rural areas. 
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Market shares for condominiums were also relatively 
high in Toronto, Calgary, and Edmonton. Shares were 
relatively low in urban centres in Atlantic Canada, Quebec 
(outside Montréal), and Northern Ontario. 


Although condominiums are considerably less common 
in some cities than in others, growth of this market 
segment is widespread. From 2001 to 2006, many of the 
growth leaders were cities where the number of 
condominiums is still fairly small and market shares 
relatively low, among them Brantford, Sherbrooke, 
Regina, and Barrie (see Figure 5-16). During this period, 
the number of owner-occupied condominiums rose 
in all CMAs, with condominiums accounting for an 
increasing portion of owner-occupied homes in all but 
three—Oshawa, Peterborough, and Saint John. 


— 
FIGURE 5-16 


GROWTH OF OWNER-OCCUPIED CONDOMINIUMS, 
CANADA AND CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(CMA), 2001-2006 
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Condominium ownership rates are highest 
for seniors aged 75 or older 


Condominiums appeal to buyers of all ages, but especially 
to young adults, people approaching retirement age, and 
seniors. In 2006, condominium ownership rates were 
relatively high for households with maintainers aged 
25 to 34 and those with maintainers aged 55 or older 
(see Figure 5-17). Rates were comparatively low in 
middle age, rising steadily after age 50 and peaking for 
households with maintainers aged 75 or older. In the 
latter group, 11.6 per cent of households owned and lived 
in condominiums, up from 9.7 per cent in 2001. 


FIGURE 5-17 


CONDOMINIUM OWNERSHIP RATES BY 
AGE OF HOUSEHOLD MAINTAINER AND 
STRUCTURE TYPE, CANADA, 2006 
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The household maintainer is the person or one of the people in the household responsible 
for major household payments. 


Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


For young people, condominiums offer low maintenance 
burdens and the possibility of living near work and central 
attractions. These attributes, especially ease of upkeep, also 
appeal to empty-nesters and seniors. 


Young adults and those aged 50 or older both favour 
apartment condominiums over other types (see igure 
5-17 ). For seniors, this preference grows stronger as 
they age. Apartments are perhaps the easiest type of 
housing for occupants to maintain, and have the added 
attraction for older Canadians (at least in buildings 
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equipped with elevators) of minimizing contact with 
stairs. For aging seniors, problems with vision, frailty, and 
balance can make climbing stairs a difficult and even 
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dangerous activity. 


Condominiums help boost home ownership 
among seniors 


Canadians of all ages are considerably more likely to 
choose to own and live in condominiums today than 
just a decade ago. From young to old, all birth cohorts 
had significantly higher rates of condominium ownership 
in 2006 than the same age groups five and ten years 
previously (see Figure 5-18). The rise in age-specific 
condominium ownership rates, not the aging of baby 
boomers, accounts for the bulk of recent condominium 


growth in Canada. If condominium ownership rates at 
each age had remained fixed between 1996 and 2006, the 


Increases in condominium ownership rates likely 
reflected a mixture of increasing familiarity with and 
acceptance of condominium tenure, growing availability 
of condominiums, and favourable economic conditions. 
As discussed earlier, strong labour markets, growing 
incomes, and low mortgage rates brought home ownership 


within reach of many Canadians during this period. 


Between 1996 and 2006, rising condominium ownership 
accounted for a large part—and at some ages all—of the 
previously discussed increase in home ownership rates at 
ages 50 or over. Middle-aged and older generations 
in 2006 generally had ownership rates for dwellings other 
than condominiums that were little changed from those 
of older generations a decade before.”” For example, the 
non-condominium ownership rate of households with 
maintainers aged 65 to 69 was the same in 2006 as in 1996 
(68.3 per cent), but the rate of condominium ownership 


growth in condominiums would have been only about for this age group was considerably higher in 2006 
a quarter of the growth that actually took place. (8.7 versus 6.3 per cent). 
FIGURE 5-18 
CONDOMINIUM OWNERSHIP RATES BY BIRTH COHORT, CANADA, 1996-2006 

Condominium owners as a per cent of all households in age group 
15 
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Age of household maintainer 

Birth cohorts comprise households whose maintainers were all born during a given historical period. The household maintainer is the person or one of the people in the household responsible 
for major household payments. Each line shows the ownership rate of a given cohort at different ages (in successive census years). The 75+ group includes surviving members of older cohorts. 
Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


*° From April 1, 2001 to March 31, 2002, over half of Canadians injured seriously enough by falls from stairs or steps to require hospitalization were 
seniors. See “Preventing Falls on Stairs,” About Your House series. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2005. www.cmhc.ca/en/co/ 


maho/adse/adse_001.cfm (July 26, 2010). 
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Non-condominium ownership rates did rise at ages of 70 or older, but increases were modest compared with rises in condominium ownership rates 
at these ages For example, in 2006, 11.6 per cent of households with maintainers aged 75 or older owned and lived in condominiums, compared to 
7.4 per cent for the same age group in 1996. This increase was much larger than the rise in non-condominium ownership for this age group during 


the decade (from 54.8 to 56.3 per cent). 
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Recent Trends in Housing 


Affordability and 
ore Housing Need o 


he first section of this chapter examines trends _ housing need, over 2005-2007 based on longitudinal data’ 
in urban' housing affordability and the incidence” from SLID. It then briefly compares the longitudinal 
of core housing need (see text box Acceptable estimates of core housing need for the sample periods 
Housing and Core Housing Need) for 2007 based 2002-2004 and 2005-2007. 

on annual cross-sectional estimates’ from the Survey of 


The third section provides the fi “ver examinati 
Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) (see SLID text box). F Pa iter first ever Ses ga 
of the dynamics of core housing need over a six-year 
The second section examines the dynamics of core _ period, based on longitudinal SLID data for 2002-2007.° 
housing need; that is, movements into and out of core 


| Acceptable housing and core housing need 


The term acceptable housing refers to housing that is = Affordable housing costs less than 30 per cent of 
adequate in condition, suitable in size, and affordable. before-tax household income. For renters, shelter 
costs include rent and any payments for electricity, 


= Adequate housing does not require any major i 34 : 
fuel, water and other municipal services. For 


repairs, according to residents. 
owners, shelter costs include mortgage payments 
# Suitable housing has enough bedrooms for the size (principal and interest), property taxes, and any 


and make-up of resident households, according to condominium fees, along with payments for 
National Occupancy Standard (NOS) requirements. electricity, fuel, water and other municipal services. 
Enough bedrooms based on NOS requirements means 
one bedroom for each cohabiting adult couple; 
unattached household member 18 years of age and 
over; same-sex pair of children under age 18; and 
additional boy or girl in the family, unless there are 
two opposite sex children under 5 years of age, in 
which case they are expected to share a bedroom. 

A household of one individual can occupy a 
bachelor unit (i.e., a unit with no bedroom). 


A household is in core housing need if its housing 
does not meet one or more of the adequacy, suitability 
or affordability standards and it would have to spend 
30 per cent or more of its before-tax income to pay 
the median rent (including utility costs) of alternative 
local market housing that meets all three standards. 


Urban refers to households living in Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) and Census Agglomerations (CAs) with core populations over 100,000 
and 10,000, respectively, as defined by the 2001 Census geography because SLID data for 2002-2007 are based on 2001 Census geography 
Whitehorse, YT and Yellowknife, NT are excluded as they are not part of the SLID sample. Comprising almost all of urban Canada, the cities 
included in this study housed 23.8 million people or nearly 80 per cent of the national population in 2001. 


7 1 1 ¥ 1 Thi re bare wh fers 
Incidence refers to the percentage of households in core housing need (see for example Figure 6-2). This chapter also uses the term s/are which refer 
to the make-up or composition of core housing need by various criteria such as household income (see for example Figure 6-6). 


A cross-sectional estimate refers to a snapshot of a condition at a particular time (for example, in 2002). 


A longitudinal estimate is based on data collected for the same person over a period of time which makes it possible to track, for example, that person 
housing conditions over a number of years. The data for 2005-2007 comes from two SLID panels (panel numbers 4 and 5 — see Figure 6-1). 


> These data are for SLID panel number 4. 
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The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) 


SLID is a survey conducted annually by Statistics Canada to collect information on the labour and 
income characteristics of Canadians. SLID covers the 10 Canadian provinces but excludes those 
Canadians living in the territories, in institutions or collective dwellings, in military barracks and 
on Indian reserves. According to Statistics Canada, these exclusions amount to less than 3 per cent 


of the Canadian population (see www.statcan.gc.ca). SLID also excludes the homeless. 


SLID collects information for two groups or panels of people who are tracked over a period of six 
consecutive years. Each panel comprises a sample of some 30,000 people or about 15,000 households. 


A new panel begins every three years, and thus the two panels overlap for three years (see Figure 6-1). 


Housing conditions data 


In 2002, a housing cost module was added to SLID as a result of CMHC sponsorship. Until then, SLID 
had collected only a few housing characteristics. As part of the housing cost module, over 20 housing-related 
questions were added to SLID. The addition of this module enables the review of most Canadians’ housing 


conditions between censuses as well as tracking of their housing conditions over time. 


The universe of urban households reviewed in this chapter includes only private, non-farm, non-band, 
off-reserve households with incomes greater than zero and shelter-cost-to-income ratios (STIRs) less than 
100 per cent. Shelter costs cannot be collected for farm households as carrying costs for farm residences 
are not always separable from expenses related to other farm structures. CMHC regards shelter-cost-to- 
income ratios of 100 per cent or more as uninterpretable and, therefore, households with such ratios 


along with those reporting zero or negative incomes are excluded from the analysis. 


SLID data cover only households in Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) and Census Agglomerations (CAs)! 
in the provinces. Since the SLID sample of some 30,000 households (2 panels) or 15,000 households (1 panel) 
is much smaller than the Census sample which gathers housing data from some 2.3 million households, 
SLID-based estimates would have less precision than estimates based on census data. Small year-to-year 
changes may not be statistically significant. Estimates based on fewer than 25 households (for cross-sectional 
data) or individuals (for longitudinal data) are not reported (replaced in tables by the symbol “F”). Census 

and SLID data are not completely comparable. Nonetheless, SLID-based estimates can provide useful insights 


into high-level trends on housing indicators. 


' The percentages of households that are in CMAs and CAs are as follows: Newfoundland and Labrador (45.8%), Prince Edward Island (56.8%), 
Nova Scotia (64.4%), New Brunswick (59.1%), Quebec (80.6%), Ontario (88.2%), Manitoba (73.5%), Saskatchewan (65.4%), Alberta (81.5%), 
British Columbia (87.1%), and Canada (81.9%). 
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FIGURE 6-1 
PANEL PERIODS FOR SURVEY OF LABOUR AND INCOME DYNAMICS 


1996 | 1997 | 1998 1999 § 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 
: = (ee ee la ; 


Annual trends in housing conditions could have obtained acceptable housing in their local 
housing markets at a cost of less than 30 per cent of 
Urban core housing need fell to 12.4 per cent in 2007 before-tax household income. In total, 87.6 per cent of 


, I P aioe ete urban Canadian households either lived in, or had 
n 2007, almost 6.9 million households in urban Canada sufficient income to. access, acceptable housing in 


lived in acceptable housing (see Figure 6-2). In addition, 2007. From 2002 to 2007, urban core housing need 
there were about 2.1 million urban households which, decreased by about 1.5 percentage points to 12.4 per cent 
although living in housing below one or more standards, of households. 


FIGURE 6-2 


HOUSING CONDITIONS IN CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS AND CENSUS AGGLOMERATIONS, 
CANADA, 2002-2007 


Living in housing below one 
Living in acceptable or more standards 
housing (meets all 


standards) 


Able to access Unable to access 


acceptable housing acceptable housing 
All Not in core In core 
households housing need housing need 
Soe 5 ee 
Total Total Total Total 
t saa Per cent ae Per cent 
Snare taliiions) cc | (millions). | Pe" ce" |_ (millions) os (millions) | 
2007 4and5 10.24 100 6.90 67.4 2.07 20.2 1.27 12.4 
aa aa Be | | e eae 
2006 4and 5 100 6.83 67.7 1.94 | 19.2 1.32 | 13.1 
2005 4and 5 100 68.2 1.81 | 18.2 1.34 13.5 
4 = | | 
69.9 1.59 16.4 1.31 13.6 
+ + + — 
2003 69.8 1.56 16.3 | 1.32 13.9 
foo + + + =—* —— 
2002 69.7 1.55 16.4 131 13.9 
All figures are rounded. | 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) | 
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Higher incomes and lower unemployment contributed 
to the decline in the incidence of core housing need from 
2002 to 2007 (see Figure 6-3). 


FIGURE 6-3 


HOUSEHOLD MEDIAN REAL INCOME BEFORE TAX 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATE, 1990-2007 


Per cent 2007 constant dollars 
15 58,000 
14 —a Unemployment rate (left scale) z= ; 
C m= Real median income before tax (right scale) peue 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances (1990-1995), 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (1996-2007) 


Affordability is the most significant reason 
for core housing need 


As in previous years, failing to meet the housing affordability 
standard was the principal reason for urban households 
falling into core housing need in 2007. 


About 1 per cent of all urban households (approximately 
9 per cent of urban households in core need) fell into 
core housing need by failing to meet the suitability 
and/or adequacy housing standards alone (see Figure 6-4). 


FIGURE 6-4 


SHARES OF URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN CORE HOUSING 
NEED BY UNMET HOUSING STANDARD(S), 2007 


Adequacy and suitability Adequacy only 
0.8% 4.0% 

tability only 
% 


Affordability and suitability —_ 
4.8% ’ 


Affordability and adequacy “ 
8.9% | 


All figures are rounded. 


— Sui 
_ 40 
—— 
~~ Affordability, adequacy 
and suitability 

0.8% 


Affordability only 
76.6% 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


Lowest-income households were the most likely 
to experience core housing need in 2007 


As in earlier years, the incidence of core housing need in 
2007 was very dissimilar for households with different 
income levels (see text box Canadian urban households by 
income group). About half (49.8 per cent) of lowest-income 
households experienced core housing need in 2007 (see 
Figure 6-5). The other half of lowest-income households 
which were not in core housing need typically were owners 
(often seniors) without mortgages or renters in low-rent cities.° 


Canadian urban households 


by income group 


Households were ranked by their before-tax income 
and divided into five equally-sized groups (quintiles). 
Income groups for 2007 were constructed using data 
from the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID) for urban households. For descriptive 
purposes, these groups are referred to as follows: 
lowest-income, moderate-income, middle-income, 
upper-income and highest-income (see Figure 6-5). 


r 
FIGURE 6-5 
CORE HOUSING NEED FOR URBAN HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME! GROUPS (QUINTILES), CANADA, 2007 

Median Median Core 

Income Median | shelter-cost- | housing 
Income shelter | . f 

coup range costs. |. Income to-income need 
8 ($) ($) ($) ratio (STIR) | incidence 

Colon ain) 

and up 


Upper 


Middle 
$30,326 to 


Up to 
$30,325 


ra [_NA 


' Nominal dollars, not adjusted for inflation. 


"Hong sss | sms | sos 
Pee URE 
21.9% 11.5% 


$49,484 to 
$72,898 


$60,421 


$8,49 | $39,343 


Lowest $6,618 $20,089 


$9,81 | $60,421 


All figures are rounded. 
F —Too unreliable to be published 
NA — Not applicable 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


° “Low-Income Urban Households Not in Core Housing Need”. Research Highlight, Socio-economic Series, 09-001. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage 


and Housing Corporation, 2009. 
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Households in the lowest-income quintile accounted for 
about 81 per cent of all households in core housing need in 
2007 (see Figure 6-6). Moderate-income households with 
an incidence of 11.5 per cent accounted for almost the 
entire remaining share of households in core housing 
need in 2007. There were no upper- or highest-income 
households in core housing need in 2007. 


FIGURE 6-6 
SHARE OF URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN CORE 
HOUSING NEED, BY INCOME QUINTILE, 2007! 


2007 


Moderate 


Middle x ee 18.65%, 
0.8% a 


Lowest 
80.6% 


‘There are no households in core housing need in the upper- and highest-income quintiles. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


The incidence of core housing need decreased for 
both lowest-income renters and lowest-income owners 


About 26 per of households their 
accommodations experienced core housing need compared 
to 5.6 per cent of households that owned their residences 
in 2007 (see Figure 6-7). Over half (55.1 per cent) of 


lowest-income renters were in core housing need 


cent renting 


compared to 38.8 per cent of lowest-income owners. 


The share of core housing need accounted for by lowest- 
income owners was 20.5 per cent in 2007. The share of 
lowest-income renters was 60.2 per cent in 2007, although 
lowest-income renters account for only about 13.5 per cent 


- of all urban Canadian households (see Figure 6-8). 


Shelter-cost-to-income ratios (STIRs) decreased 
for lowest-income tenants 


Shelter cost is an important factor affecting housing 
affordability and one which varies between lowest-income 
renters and lowest-income owners. The median shelter- 
cost-to-income ratios of lowest-income renters showed 
a steady decline from 2002 to 2007, to 37.2 per cent 
(see Figure 6-9). For lowest-income 
28.6 per cent in 2007. 


owners, it was 


FIGURE 6-7 
INCIDENCE OF URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN 
CORE HOUSING NEED, BY INCOME QUINTILE 
AND TENURE, 2002-2007 
i 
ncome 
a oe 2002 | 2003 | 2004 | 2005 2006 | 2007 | 
pede age | | (%) | (%) | @%) | (%) | ~% | @% 
| ee ee 
| Owner 10.5 10.4 10.1 9.2 11.6 98 
Moderate 
Renter | 17.1 | 154] 154} 148] 131 | 137 
+ + + ee | = + 4 
| Owner | 39.2 38.8 43.8 44.2 42.7 38.8 | 
Lowest 
Renter | 608| 628] 595| 596| 574| 55.1 
7 on ‘a — + — is = _—_ oe 
Owner | 6.1 58} 63 6.2 64 5.6 
ALL | | 
Renter | 27.9} 288] 281] 27.8] 265] 260 
| 
'There were no households in the upper- and highest-income quintiles in core t 
Estimates for the middle-income quintile are too unreliable to be published 
Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


FIGURE 6-8 


SHARE OF URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN | 
CORE HOUSING NEED, BY INCOME QUINTILE 
AND TENURE, 2007 


Share of total 
Share of total : 
Income households in core 
a see Tenure households : 
Quintile (%) housing need 
i (%) 
Owner 18.5 0.0 
Highest 
Renter Ls 0.0 
+ +— - — 
Owner | 16.5 0.0 
Upper 
Renter | CRS 0.0 
+- + - - + - 
Owner 13.9 0.6 
Middle 
Renter 6.1 } 0.0 
-— + + - + 
Owner 11.2 | 8.9 
Moderate } 
Renter 8.8 9,7 
a + a 
Owner 6.5 20.5 
Lowest 
Renter 13.5 | 60.2 
+ + —t —— 
Owner | 66.8 30.1 
ALL F 
Renter | 33.2 | 69.9 
2 
Percentages may not add to expected total due to rounding 
Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
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FIGURE 6-9 
SHELTER COSTS, INCOME,' AND SHELTER-COST-TO-INCOME RATIOS 
(STIRS) OF LOWEST-INCOME HOUSEHOLDS, 2002-2007 


Lowest-income renters Lowest-income owners 


2003 2005 | 2006 | 2007 | 2002 | 2003 | 2004 | 2005 | 2006 | 2007 
Median shelter cost $6,246 36381 | $6624 | $6932 | $4672 | $5,008 | $5,267 
Median household income | $15,532 | $16,039 | $16,557 | $16,615 | $17,915 | $18,734 | $18.017 | $18,913 | $19,428 | $19,852 | $21,160 | $22,399 
Median STIR (%) 40.5 38. 37.2 28.1 28.| 30.7 32.5 


Median shelter cost 


Per cent change from previous year 


Per cent change from previous year 


Median household income 


8.5% 3.9% 7.3% 3.9% 0.4% 


NA - Not applicable 


' Nominal dollars, not adjusted for inflation. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Ontario, British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia had the highest 
incidences of urban core housing need in 2007; 
Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan the lowest 


The provinces with above average incidences of urban core 
housing need in 2007 were Newfoundland and Labrador 
(14.2 per cent), Ontario (13.9 per cent), British Columbia 


(13.8 per cent) and Nova Scotia (13.0 per cent) (see 
Figure 6-10). British Columbia showed a steady decline 
from 2002 when the incidence of core housing need was 
17.5 per cent and Ontario declined from a high in 2004 
of 16.0 per cent. Provinces with the lowest incidences 
of core housing need in 2007 were Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan, both just below 8 per cent. 


FIGURE 6-10 


INCIDENCE OF URBAN CORE HOUSING NEED BY PROVINCE, 2004-2007 
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Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
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Toronto and Vancouver had the highest incidences 
of urban core housing need 


In 2007, Toronto and Vancouver (at 17.2 per cent and 
15.2 per cent, respectively) continued to have the 


highest incidences of core housing need among selected 
Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) (see Figure 6-11). 


Recent Tr 


FIGURE 6-12 


DEPTH OF CORE HOUSING NEED 
FOR URBAN HOUSEHOLDS 


Median depth ($) 


2002-2007 


Vancouver's incidence was a decline from 2002. 2,500 
—@ Median depth, current $ 
Montréal’s incidence of core housing need was 12.3 per cent —k- Median depth, constant 2007 $ 
in 2007 (similar to the national average of 12.4 per cent). 2,000 = 
Québec (at 8.1 per cent) experienced the lowest 
incidence of core housing need among the selected 1,500 
CMAs in 2007. Québec has consistently had one of the 
two lowest incidences of core housing need of the 
selected CMAs since 2002. «i 
Depth of housing need ae 
Little change in median depth of housing need 


between 2002 and 2007 


In 2007 the median annual depth of housing need 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
(see Depth of Housing Need text box) for urban households 
> 4 cs e Median depth estimates are rounded to the nearest ten dollars 
in core housing need was an estimated $1,870. This was 
A : F. 4 Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
a slight decline from its 2004 high of $2,030 as measured 
in constant 2007 dollars (see Figure 6-12). 
FIGURE 6-11 
INCIDENCE OF URBAN CORE HOUSING NEED, SELECTED CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS AND CANADA, 
2002-2007 
2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 | 2007 
Per cent 
+ + —t- - - 
+—— os ce —}- —— — 
Ottawa-Gatineau 12.4 15.0 13,7 13.9 | 14.0 | 0.4 
7 + + 7 
Toronto 18.5 17.8 19.1 18.9 17.6 | 72 
a eae 4 4 $ —-----= 
Winnipeg o 8.7 29 10.0 10.4 0.4 
i i : 
ar a — ‘= aa i | 
Calgary fear ae 12.3 8.8 7.3 9.6 0.6 
sos BS zt i ———+— 
—+— + =o = - 
at 12 a 
URBAN CANADA 13.9 13.9 13.6 13.5 13.1 L 24 


Data for other CMAs are not presented due to low sample. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
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| Depth of housing need 


Depth of housing need is an indicator that measures the severity of core housing need. It is intended to 


complement the two other indicators (incidence and persistence) reported elsewhere in this chapter and 


is useful for comparing the relative severity of need for different categories of households and over different 


time periods. 


Annual depth of housing need is calculated for households in core housing need as follows: 


s For households with suitable and adequate dwellings and a reported shelter cost that is below the median 


rent of alternative local market housing! but is greater than 30 per cent of before-tax household income: 


Reported shelter cost minus 30 per cent of before-tax household income. (This group accounts for about 


30 per cent of households in core housing need.) 


= For all other households in core housing need: Median rent of alternative local market housing’ minus 


30 per cent of before-tax household income. (This group accounts for about 70 per cent of households 


in core housing need.) 


Depth of housing need for a household in core housing need is thus the difference between the amount 


that it would need to pay for acceptable housing and the amount that it can afford to pay based on the 


affordability standard of shelter costs being less than 30 per cent of before-tax household income. 


As in the rest of this chapter, calculations are based on data from Statistics Canada’s Survey of Labour and 


Income Dynamics (SLID) for provincial households in CMA/CAs that are in the core housing need universe. 


These households are referred to here as urban households. 


' The median rent of alternative local market housing is also used in the calculation of core housing need. 


In 2007, several urban household categories with above- 
average incidences of core housing need had higher 
median depths as well: households that were renters, 
lone-parents, or lived in Toronto or Vancouver (see Figure 
6-13). One-person households were an exception. These 
households require smaller, less expensive dwellings and 
have lower incomes on average, resulting in a smaller 
depth of need despite having an incidence of housing 
need in 2007 that was well above the average incidence. 


The lowering effect of smaller household size on depth 
of housing need would also apply to many households 
in the lowest-income quintile since two-thirds of these 
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Core need 
households in the lowest-income quintile exhibited a 


households are one-person households. 


median depth similar to the overall median depth for urban 
households even though their incidence of core housing 
need was very high (four times the average incidence). 


In contrast, some urban household categories with below- 
average incidences of core housing need had higher 
median depths; examples are certain CMAs (Halifax, 
Ottawa-Gatineau, Edmonton, and Saskatoon), couples 
with children (which typically have above average 
household sizes requiring more expensive dwellings), and 
households in the moderate-income quintile. 


MEDIAN DEPTH AND INCIDENCE OF CORE 


Selected CMAs 


Toronto 
Vancouver 
Halifax 
Ottawa-Gatineau 
Edmonton 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 

Montréal 
Winnipeg 
Québec 


Renter households 


Owner households 


Household type! 


Lone-parent households 


Couples with children 


Other one-family households 


Households with at least one unrelated person 
Couples without children 
One-person households 


Income quintile? 


Moderate-income quintile 


Lowest-income quintile 


' Household type categories are based on economic families, not census families. An economic family is defined as a group of two or more persons who live in the same dwelling and are relat 


to each other by blood, marriage, common-law or adoption. A census family is defined a: 
in the same dwelling. 


2 Income quintiles are based on before-tax household income. No estimates are shown fo! 
lowest-income quintiles, 


Median depth estimates are rounded to the nearest ten dollars. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
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FIGURE 6-13 
HOUSING NEED FOR SELECTED URBAN HOUSEHOLDS, 2007 


Median depth Average incidence 


($) (%) 
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3,000 36.4 
2,520 7.0 
2,170 12.3 | 
1,870 11.4 
1,800 40 
1,500 22.3 
oa a 
2,010 115 
1,870 498 


ed 


is a couple (with or without children) or a lone-parent of any marital status with at least one child living 


r the three upper quintiles since core housing need households are clustered almost exclusively in the tw« 


The dynamics of urban individuals’ core housing need, 2005-2007 


This section examines the changes in housing conditions of urban individuals using longitudinal estimates of core housing 
need over the period 2005-2007’ (see text box Longitudinal and cross-sectional estimates). 


” This section is based on data from SLID panels 4 and 5. Using 
years people in panels 4 and 5 were tracked simultaneously (see 


2005 to 2007 as a study period allowed the largest available sample as during these 
Figure 6-1). 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Canadian Housing Observer 2010 


Longitudinal and cross-sectional estimates 


Longitudinal estimates are based on data gathered for the same individuals over several years and make 

it possible to know how long those individuals lived in a certain housing condition and whether their 
housing conditions have changed over time. Thus, longitudinal estimates provide a different perspective 
than an approach based on cross-sectional estimates which indicate the housing condition of that individual 


or household only at a single point in time. 


In order to interpret longitudinal data, it is necessary to use individuals as a unit of analysis instead 
of households. Longitudinally, it is not possible to track households as they form, change and dissolve 
over time as a result of births, marriages, divorces, deaths and the comings and goings of household 
members. Rather, it is possible to track individuals and attach to them their corresponding household 


characteristics at the time (e.g., shelter costs, composition and core housing need of the household 


in which the individual lived). 


The longitudinal and cross-sectional universes in this study are shown in Figure 6-14. The longitudinal 
estimates represent 20.7 million people living in urban areas who during 2005-2007 (i.e., all three years) 
were members of private, non-farm, non-band, off-reserve households whose incomes were greater than 
zero and shelter-cost-to-income ratios (STIRs) were lower than 100 per cent. 


FIGURE 6-14 
LONGITUDINAL AND CROSS-SECTIONAL UNIVERSES, 2005-2007 


Longitudinal Cross-sectional 
Universe Universe 


People People Households 


(millions) (millions) (millions) 
2005-2007 2005 2006 2006 2007 
Total!? Sile2) 31.5 SIE 12.9 13.1 
Leen 
After selecting people present all three years 
for the longitudinal universe ee NA ms Mi a 
een 
After selecting the following households: 
non-farm with household income > 0 and 257 
STIRs < 100% (all three years for the ; 5 ae ci 123 ns 
longitudinal universe) 
+ 
After selecting households living in CMAs or CAs 
(all three years for the longitudinal universe) eo 2 ee ie ie 


‘Total for longitudinal universe includes only people who were present at the beginning of a panel. 


Totals for cross-sectional universe include longitudinal people plus those (cohabitants) who have joined the households that were present at the beginning of a panel. Household counts take into account 
those households that form and dissolve over the course of a panel. 


NA — Not applicable 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
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Cross-sectional versus longitudinal estimates of core 
housing need 


SLID cross-sectional estimates show that the incidence of 
Canadian urban households in core housing need between 
2002 and 2007 fell from 13.9 per cent to 12.4 per cent. 
At between 10 per cent and 12 per cent, the incidences 
of core housing need during the same period were some 
2 percentage points lower when using persons as the unit 


of analysis® (see Figure 6-15). 


FIGURE 6-15 


CROSS-SECTIONAL ESTIMATES OF URBAN 
CORE HOUSING NEED, 2002-2007 


In Core Housing Need 

Year 

Number Number Per cane 

(millions) (millions) 
2007 2.57 10.1 27 12.4 
2006 215 10.8 1.32 ssl 
2005 2.70 10.9 1.34 13.5 
2004 2.78 11.4 1.31 13.6 
2003 2.84 Wey, 1.32 13.9 
2002 2.86 12.0 1.31 13.9 


All figures are rounded. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


Only 3.9 per cent of people lived persistently 
in core housing need, whereas 10.5 per cent 
lived occasionally in core housing need and 
85.6 per cent never lived in core housing need 


Longitudinal estimates reveal that over time there are 
considerable changes in who is living in urban households 
in core housing need. About 3.9 per cent of people in 
urban households persistently lived all three years 
(2005-2007) in core housing need (see Figure 6-16). 
People also lived occasionally, for two years (4.2 per cent) 
and for one year (6.3 per cent), in urban households 
in core housing need. In total, 14.4 per cent of people in 
the ever category (see Figure 6-16) lived for at least one 
year in core housing need households over 2005-2007. 
The remainder, 85.6 per cent of urban Canadians, never 
lived in core housing need from 2005 to 2007. 
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r ——s 
FIGURE 6-16 
LONGITUDINAL ESTIMATES OF PEOPLE 
LIVING IN URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN 
CORE HOUSING NEED, 2005-2007 
Period in Core Housing Need 
| 
Total 
Years | Total 
in Core 0 Ever 
Housing 2 | Sub-total 3 
Need | 
T —— T — "I } 
People 
(thousands) 17,738 | 1,310 | 86| 2,171 818 2,989 20,727 
+ =i T = 4 i —j— — + 
Per cent 85.6 6.3 42 10.5 | 3.9 14.4 100.0 
| i 1 | ee 
q 
Components may not add to total due to rounding 
Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) | 


People in owner-occupied dwellings without 
a mortgage less likely to live in core housing 
need than the average urban Canadian 


In general, urban people in owner-occupied dwellings 
were much less likely to ever live in core housing need 
than people 
(see Figure 6-17). Most of the people in owner-occupied 


whose accommodations were rented 
dwellings who did experience core housing need did so only 
occasionally (one or two years) rather than persistently 
(all three years). Almost 95 per cent (94.9 per cent) of 
people who lived in owner-occupied housing without a 
mortgage all three years, 2005-2007, never lived in a core 
housing need household, followed by those with a change 
in mortgage status (93.0 per cent) and those with 


mortgage all three years (at 92.0 per cent). 


Urban people in rented accommodations were much more 
likely to ever live in core housing need than the average 
urban Canadian. 


People who changed tenure during the three-year 
period (2005-2007) likely (at 
78.3 per cent) to never live in a core housing need 
household than the average Canadian (at 85.6 per cent). 
Among those who changed tenure, 2.2 per cent lived 


were relatively less 


persistently in a core housing need household while 


19.5 per cent did so occasionally. 


8 The larger number of households with multiple members (e.g., couples with children) which are not in core housing need lowers the incidence 


of core housing need when measured on a person basis. 
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Per cent of people 


100 94.9 
90 85.6 
80 
70 
60 


20 3.9 
ae 1.4 
: — “Be 


Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever 


CANADA 
(Urban) 


Owners - 
with change in 
mortgage status 


Owners - 
without mortgage 
all three years 


Components may not add to 100 per cent due to rounding. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


@ Never (none of the three years) ll Occasionally (one or two years) Ml Persistently (all three years) 


FIGURE 6-17 
PERSISTENCE OF URBAN CORE HOUSING NEED, BY TENURE, 2005-2007 


92.0 
78.3 
61.3 
14.0 
2.2 
19 95 | 247 
Game 
Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever 
Owners - Changed Renters 


with mortgage 
all three years 


tenure 


Female lone-parents most likely to live persistently 
in core housing need 


The persistence of core housing need is strongly related 
to family’ arrangements (see Figure 6-18). Individuals 
living in female lone-parent families (at 48 per cent) were 
the most likely to ever live in core housing need, including 
27.2 per cent who did so occasionally and 20.8 per cent who 
did so persistently. Individuals in female lone-parent families 
constitute about 4 per cent of the Canadian population, 
and are the family type with the highest incidences 
of both occasional and persistent core housing need. 


Unattached senior (65+ years) females (at 35.2 per cent) 
were the family type with the next to highest incidence 
of ever living in core housing need, including 21.7 per cent 
who did so occasionally and 13.5 per cent who did so 
persistently during 2005-2007. 


Unattached individuals were more likely to ever live in 
core housing need than other family types. Unattached 
females’ likelihood of ever experiencing core housing 
need was higher than unattached males. 


Individuals whose family type changed over the study 
period also had an above average incidence of ever living in 
core housing need. Many events leading to a change in 
family status can impact a person’s ability to access 
acceptable housing. Household formation (e.g., children 
departing their parents’ home) and family dissolution 
(e.g., separation, divorce) can leave individuals in a poorer 
financial position." 


Edmonton had the lowest proportion of people 
ever living in core housing need 


Of the Census Metropolitan Areas examined, Edmonton 
had the lowest incidence of individuals who ever lived in 
core housing need at 11.3 per cent (see Figure 6-19). 


Not surprisingly due to their high shelter costs, Toronto 
and Vancouver had the highest proportions (19.8 per cent 
and 18.9 per cent, respectively) of people ever living 
in a household in core housing need over 2005-2007. 


> Family refers to the economic family and not the census family. An economic family is composed of two or more persons living together who 
are related by blood, marriage, adoption, or common-law. A census family refers to a married couple (with or without children of either or both 
spouses) or a lone-parent of any marital status, with at least one child living in the same dwelling. A couple may be of opposite or same sex. 
‘Children’ in a census family include grandchildren living with their grandparent(s) but with no parents present. The concept of economic family 
may therefore refer to a larger group of persons than does the census family concept. All census family persons are economic family persons. 


'° Paul Flatau, Patric Hendershott, Richard Watson and Gavin Wood, What drives Australian housing careers? An examination of the role of labour 
market, social and economic determinants. Final Report No, 68 Melbourne: Australian Housing and Urban Research Institute (AHURI), Western 


Australian Research Centre. September 2004. 
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FIGURE 6-18 
PERSISTENCE OF URBAN CORE HOUSING NEED, BY SELECTED FAMILY TYPES, 2005-2007 


Per cent of people 
@ Never (none of the three years) Occasionally (one or two years) Persistently (all three years) 


100 94.5 92.2 89.9 
90 85.6. 83.2 
778 
80 735 
70 648 
60 
52.0 
50 20.8 
5a 13.5 
9.2 a 
20 39 2.0 i 
‘Bobs Ba Bs Oo 
J 
: 13.6 | 8 | / Rel | 
Never Ever Never — Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever Never Ever ; 
CANADA Senior couple Non-senior Non-senior Changed Unattached Unattached Unattached Female 
(Urban) with no couple with couple with family type individual individual individual lone-parent 
children or no children or children (Non-senior (Non-senior (Senior female) family 
other relatives other relatives male) female) 


Components may not add to 100 per cent due to rounding. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


The dynamics of individuals in core housing need, 2005-2007 compared to 2002-2004 


The dynamics of core housing need estimates for 2002-2004 (using SLID panels 3 and 4)'' and 2005-2007 
(using SLID panels 4 and 5) are briefly compared below in order to examine the extent to which the dynamic nature 
of core housing need changed between the two 3-year periods. 


FIGURE 6-19 
PERSISTENCE OF URBAN CORE HOUSING NEED, BY CMA AND CA,! 2005-2007 


Per cent of people 
@ Never (none of the three years) M Occasionally (one or two years) Mi Persistently (all three years) 
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CANADA Edmonton Lived in same Montréal Ottawa - Winnipeg Halifax Vancouver Toronto 
(Urban) CA all three years Gatineau 


' Only areas with a SLID annual sample of 500 or more households. 
Components may not add to 100 per cent due to rounding. 


; 
Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
: 


"' These were reported in the Canadian Housing Observer 2008. 
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The estimates for the two periods show similar results | over the two 3-year periods, with the remaining about 
regarding the dynamic nature of core housing need — two-thirds being occasionally in core need. 

(see Figure 6-20 and Figure 6-21). The share of people 
ever living in core housing need who did so persistently 
decreased from 30 per cent in 2002-2004 to 27 per cent 
in 2005-2007 (see Figure 6-21), but the general pattern This section presents the first ever analysis of the 
of about one-third of those ever in core housing dynamics of individuals in core housing need over a 


The dynamics of urban individuals 
in core housing need, 2002-2007 


need being persistently in core need was about the same _ six-year period: 2002-2007.” 


FIGURE 6-20 


LONGITUDINAL ESTIMATES OF PEOPLE LIVING IN URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN CORE HOUSING NEED, 
2005-2007 COMPARED TO 2002-2004 


Period in Core Housing Need 


Ever 


10.5% 


Occasionally Persistently Total Ever 


Years in Core Housing Need 


2005-2007 


2002-2004 10.8% 


Components may not add to 100 per cent due to rounding. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


FIGURE 6-21 
SHARE OF PEOPLE EVER LIVING IN CORE HOUSING NEED, 2002-2004 AND 2005-2007 


2002-2004 2005-2007 


Persistently 
27% 


Persistently 
30% 


@ Occasionally (one or two years) 


& Persistently (all three years) 


Occasionally 
73% 


Occasionally 
70% 


All figures are rounded. 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


12 : a ‘ Pa! ; 
The estimates are based on SLID panel 4. Because the data comes from only 15,000 households, a limited amount of information is available; 
hence data for some characteristics are not presented due to the small sample size. 
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About 81.4 per cent of Canadian urban individuals 
never lived in core housing need over the six-year period 
from 2002 to 2007 (see Figure 6-22). Of the 18.6 per cent 
who ever lived in core housing need at some point 
during this period, most (11.5 of the 18.6) lived in this 
situation for one or two years, 4.3 were in core 
housing need for three or four years,'? and 2.7 were 
in core housing need for five or six’? years. 


Most individuals who lived in core housing need did 
so temporarily (see Figure 6-23). Some three-quarters 
of those who ever lived in core housing need during 
the six years were in core need for three years or less. 


in households in the lowest- 
income quintile,’ the general pattern of persistence of 
core housing need is similar to the national pattern 


(see Figures 6-22 and 6-23). 


For urban individuals 


FIGURE 6-22 
PERSISTENCE OF PEOPLE IN URBAN HOUSEHOLDS 
IN CORE HOUSING NEED, CANADA AND 
HOUSEHOLDS IN LOWEST-INCOME QUINTILE, 
2002-2007 
Per cent 
90 
81.4 @ Canada 
80 
® Individuals in households in the lowest-income quintile 
70 
60 
50 
43.9 
40 
30 
20 
13.8 12.7 
10 67 | a 7A 66 7A 
26 17 1.3 1.4 
; ce ee) BE! 
0 | 2! 2 4! cy 6 
Years in Core Housing Need, 2002-2007 
' Not necessarily consecutive years. 
Components may not add to 100 per cent due to rounding. 
Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


FIGURE 6-23 


SHARE OF INDIVIDUALS EVER IN CORE 
HOUSING NEED: ALL INDIVIDUALS AND THOSE 
IN THE LOWEST-INCOME QUINTILI 
2002-2007 


All individuals 
in urban Canada 
(% share) 


6 years in core housing need 

5 years in core 8% 
housing need 
7% 


| year in core 


housing need 
4 years in core 


36% 
housing need 
9% 
3 years in core 
housing need 
14% 
2 years in core housing need 
26% 
Lowest-income quintile 
in urban Canada 
(% share) 
6 years in core 
housing need 
13% 
| year in core 
housing need 
5 years in core 25% 


housing need 
12% 


4 years in core 
housing need 
13% 

2 years in ¢ 
housing neec 


23% 


3 years in core 
housing need 
16% 


Components may not add to 100 per cent due to rounding 


Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 


'S Not necessarily consecutive years. 


'4 Individuals are ranked by their before-tax income in total for the six-year period 2002-2007 and divided into five equally-sized groups (quintiles). 
For descriptive purposes, these groups are referred to as follows: lowest-income, moderate-income, middle-income, upper-income and highest-income. 
Individuals in the lowest-income quintile had an average income below $31,995 over 2002-2007. 
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Characteristics of individuals in urban households Py 
in core housing need, 2002-2007 


The general pattern of persistence of core housing need 
among urban Canadians for the single six-year panel 
(2002-2007) (see Figure 6-24) is similar to the double 
three-year panels (2002-2004 and 2005-2007), in that: 


a People in owner-occupied dwellings were the least 
likely to ever live in core housing need. Homeowners 
with a mortgage all six years experienced higher 
incidence and somewhat greater persistence of core 
housing need relative to owners without a mortgage, 
though much lower incidence and less persistence 
than the average Canadian; 


FIGURE 6-24 
PERSISTENCE OF PEOPLE IN URBAN HOUSEHOLDS IN CORE 


People in rented accommodation had the highest 
incidence of ever living in core housing need and the 
greatest persistence (of tenure types); 


With their higher shelter costs, Toronto and 
Vancouver had the highest proportions and the 
greatest persistence (of CMA/CA types) of people 


ever living in core housing need over 2002-2007; and 


Individuals living in female lone-parent households 
and unattached senior women were the most likely to 
ever live in core housing need and had the greatest 
persistence (of family types). 


HOUSING NEED, BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


(IN PER CENT), 2002-2007 


0 years in I year in 2 years in 3 years in 4 years in 5 years in 6 years in 
Characteristics core housing | core housing | core housing | core housing | core housing | core housing | core housing 
need need need need need need need 
Canada 81.4 6.7 4.8 2.6 1.7 1.3 1.4 
Tenure 
Owners - without mortgage all six years 92.8 Mf 
Owners - with change in mortgage status 91.6 2.6 
Owners - with mortgage all six years 89.6 3.8 
Changed tenure 69.8 11.2 
Renters 51.8 15.5 
CMAI/CA 
Montréal 84.3 6.8 
Toronto 75.0 6.3 
Vancouver 73.7 aN 
Lived in same CA all six years 83.5 7.0 
Family Type 
Non-senior couple with children 86.1 5.0 
Changed family type 79.2 8.3 
Unattached individual (senior female) 54.9 11.6 
Female lone-parent 41.2 10.5 
Components may not add to 100 per cent due to rounding. 
Bold numbers indicate cases where the percentage of individuals in core housing need is worse than the national average. 
F —Too unreliable to be published. 
Source: CMHC (SLID-based housing indicators and data) 
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Policy implications of the longitudinal core housing 
need analysis 


Individual characteristics which suggest a weak attachment 
to the labour market are associated with persistent core 
housing need. To date, CMHC’s longitudinal analysis has 
found that the groups most likely to experience persistent 
core housing need include the following: 


= Female lone-parents, 


a Unattached individuals, particularly unattached senior 
females, 


# People living in low-income households, 


# People living in households with government transfers 
as their major source of income, 


s People living in households where no one was employed, 
and 


s People who had not completed high school. 


CMHC’s longitudinal estimates of core housing need 
indicate that, to a significant extent, different people are in 
core housing need from year to year, although the annual 
rate of core housing need may remain little changed." 
The policy significance of this research is two-fold. 


First, it provides information on the extent of year-to-year 
movement into and out of core housing need and the 
factors or events that contribute to this movement. 


Secondly, the findings distinguish between temporary and 
more persistent spells of core housing need and indicate 
characteristics associated with different lengths of stay in 
core housing need. 


Knowledge of both the factors and events that trigger 
movement into or out of core housing need and 
characteristics associated with the persistence of core 
housing need can inform decisions about which policy 
instruments or mechanisms may be most effective in 
addressing housing need. 
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Fast Facts 


Cross-sectional estimates show that the 
incidence of urban core housing need 
showed a steady decline between 2002 and 
2007, from 13.9 per cent to 12.4 per cent. 


a Toronto and Vancouver (at 17.2 per cent and 
15.2 per cent, respectively) had the highest 
incidences of core housing need in 2007 
among selected Census Metropolitan Areas. 


In 2007, over half (55.1 per cent) of 
lowest-income renters were in core housing 
need compared to 38.8 per cent of lowest- 
income owners. 


» Longitudinal estimates show that only 
3.9 per cent of urban Canadians lived 
persistently (all three years) in an urban 
household in core housing need over 
2005-2007 while 10.5 per cent did so 


occasionally (one or two years). 


m Female lone-parent families (at 48 per cent) 
were the most likely to ever live in core 
housing need compared to all family types 
examined over 2005-2007. 


a The first ever analysis of six-year longitudinal 
data shows about 81.4 per cent of individuals 
in urban Canada never lived in core housing 
need from 2002 to 2007. Of the 18.6 per cent 
who ever lived in core housing need at some 
point during this period, most (11.5 of the 18.6) 
lived in this situation for one or two years, 

4.3 were in core housing need for three or four 
years, and 2.7 were in core housing need for 

five or six years. For most individuals living in 
core housing need, it is a temporary situation. 


'S This section draws from the preceding analysis in this chapter as well as the following CMHC publications: “Recent Trends in Housing 
Affordability and Core Housing Need,” Canadian Housing Observer 2008. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 2008; 
“The Dynamics of Housing Affordability,” Research Highlight. Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, January 2008; 
“Extended Characterization of Individuals Experiencing Occasional and Persistent Core Housing Need (2002-2004),” Research Highlight. 
Ottawa: Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, September 2009; and unpublished CMHC research. 
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The research found that transitions play a large role in 
the incidence of occasional core housing need and in 
prompting movements into and out of core housing need. 
People who changed household type, who lived in 
households in which the number of employed persons 
changed, whose major source of income changed, or who 
moved between CMAs all tended to comprise the groups 


with the highest incidence of occasional core housing need 
during the periods under study. Similar to studies on 
poverty dynamics, this research indicates that job loss or 
gain and household formation or dissolution (e.g., due to 
divorce) play significant roles in prompting movements 
into and out of core housing need.’° 


'® Studies on poverty dynamics also emphasize that a large share of people who are persistently poor are typically individuals with a weak attachment 
to the labour market. See, for example, The New Face of Poverty: Income Security Needs of Canadian Families. Economic Council of Canada, 1992; 
Ross Finnie, Earnings Dynamics in Canada: A Dynamic Analysis of Low Market Incomes (Market Poverty) of Families with Children, 1982-1993. 
Ottawa: Applied Research Branch, Strategic Policy, Human Resources Development Canada, 1997; Ross Finnie Low Income (“Poverty”) Dynamics in 
Canada: Entry, Exit, Spell Durations, and Total Time. Ottawa: Applied Research Branch Working Paper W-00-7E, Human Resources Development 
Canada 2000; Ross Finnie and Arthur Sweetman. “Poverty Dynamics: Empirical Evidence for Canada,” Canadian Journal of Economics, 36:2, 2003; 
Michael Hatfield, “Vulnerability to Persistent Low Income.” Horizons, 7: 2, 2004; Garnett Picot, Myles Zyblock, and Wendy Piper Why Do Children 
Move Into and Out of Low Income: Changing Labour Market Conditions or Marriage or Divorce? Working Paper. Ottawa: Statistics Canada, Analytical 


Studies Branch 1999. 
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An Exploration of Alternative Measures of 


Housing Need 


pending 30 per cent or more of total household 

income before taxes on shelter has traditionally 

been used as an indication of housing affordability 

problems. A 30 per cent affordability standard is 
one of the standards at the heart of the Canadian core 
housing need measure.' A household is in core housing 
need if its housing does not meet one or more standards 
for housing adequacy (repair), suitability (crowding), or 
affordability and if it would have to spend 30 per cent 
or more of its before-tax income to pay the median 
rent (including utilities) of appropriately sized alternative 
local market housing.’ 


Assessing whether households are in core housing need 
involves two steps: 


i) Determining whether households live in housing that 
meets all three standards; and 


li) Determining whether those who do not live in housing 
that meets all three standards can afford median-priced 
alternative rental housing.’ 


o* 


The second step is a means test that ensures that households 
with sufficient income to rent alternative housing in the 
local market but who, for whatever reason. live in 
housing that does not meet one or more housing 
standards are not counted among those in housing need.* 


The origins of the core housing need indicator date back 
to joint Canada-U.S. research published in the early 
1980s.” That research featured a 25 per cent affordability 
standard, which originated in an early twentieth century 
rule of thumb of “a week’s wages for a month’s rent”.° 
The affordability standard was modified in the mid-1980s 
to 30 per cent in both countries. 


This chapter explores how the 30 per cent standard 
compares to what households actually pay for housing in 
Canada and how housing need estimates change as the 
housing affordability standard is raised above 30 per cent. 
The latter exercise complements the core housing need 
indicator by identifying subsets of households with 
relatively severe affordability burdens from among those 
in core housing need.* 


For the purpose of measuring housing affordability, shelter costs include the following: for renters, rent and any payments for electricity, fuel, 


water, and other municipal services; for owners, mortgage payments (principal and interest), property taxes, and any condominium fees, along 


with payments for electricity, fuel, water, and other municipal services. 


For further detail on the definitions underlying core housing need, refer to the text box on acceptable housing and core housing need in Chapter 6. 


For example, suppose that median annual rental shelter costs for two-bedroom apartments are $6,000. Based on a 30 per cent affordability standard, 


a household would need an income before taxes above $20,000 to afford this rent. 


be in core housing need. 


For example, a well-off household paying more than 30 per cent of its income on shelter because it chose to buy an expensive home would not 


> Paul Burke, Connie Casey, and Gerd Doepner. Housing Affordability Problems and Housing Need in Canada and the United States: A Comparative 


Study, Washington: 1981. 


® Danilo Pelletiere. Getting to the Heart of Housing’s Fundamental Question: How Much Can a Family Afford? Washington: 2008. p. 1. 


7 J. David Hulchanski. “The Concept of Housing Affordability: Six Contemporary Uses of the Housing Expenditure-to-Income Ratio.” Housing 
Studies. Vol. 10. no. 4., 1995 p. 481. Pelletiere. Getting to the Heart of Housing’s Fundamental Question. Washington: 2008. p. 5. To be affordable 
in Canada, housing must cost less than 30 per cent of before-tax household income; in the U.S. it must cost less than or equal to 30 per cent. 


8 Data discussed in this chapter have been randomly rounded by Statistics Canada to protect confidentiality and hence may differ slightly from other 


housing needs estimates published by CMHC. 
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Most households spend much less than 
30 per cent of income on shelter 


Most households have shelter-cost-to-income ratios (STIRs) 
below 30 per cent. In 2006, the distribution of STIRs 
peaked at between 13 and 14 per cent (see Figure 7-1), 
and a typical, or median, household spent 17.6 per cent of 
its income before taxes on shelter.” STIR distributions 
peaked in the range of 5 to 6 per cent for owners without 
mortgages, 15 to 16 per cent for owners with mortgages, 
and 17 to 18 per cent for renters. These patterns indicate 
that, in relative terms at least, the existing affordability 
standard, though descended from a decades-old rule of 
thumb, is still a reasonable starting point for identifying 


disadvantaged households. 


FIGURE 7-1 
SHELTER-COST-TO-INCOME RATIOS (STIRs), 
BY TENURE, CANADA, 2006 


Per cent of tenure group with STIRs in the stated range 
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STIR range! (per cent) 


' STIR ranges of x-y% mean “greater than or equal to x% and less than y%”. 


Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 


Although relatively few households overall (6.9 per cent) 
had STIRs of 50 per cent or more, percentages varied 
markedly by tenure—12.6 per cent for renter households, 
1.4 per cent for homeowners without mortgages, and 
6.6 per cent for those with mortgages (see Figure 7-2). 


FIGURE 7-2 


CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SHELTER-COST-TO-INCOME RATIOS (STIRs), 
BY TENURE, CANADA, 2006 
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Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 


Households in core housing need experience 
different degrees of need 


Households can experience a wide range of housing 
conditions. The core housing need indicator divides 
this diversity of experience into two categories: 
households in need and not in need. There may be little 
objective conditions of 
households who are very close to, but on opposite sides 
of, the line dividing the two groups.'® In addition, there 


are inevitably significant differences in the severity of 


difference in the living 


needs within the group identified as being in core 
housing need. 


One way to explore the severity of housing need is to 
substitute progressively higher affordability standards for 
the conventional 30 per cent of income benchmark. 
Raising the affordability standard in this manner identifies 
subsets of relatively heavily burdened households from 
within the group identified as being in core housing need. 


° A median is typical in that half of households have values at or below the median and half at or above the median. 


' For example, a household spending exactly 30 per cent of before-tax income on shelter and with an income below the amount needed to pay 
for median-priced alternative rental accommodation would be classed as in need, while a household with the same income but fortunate enough 
to have found housing that consumed 29.99 per cent of its income would not be deemed to be in need. There is likely very little difference 
between the two households with respect to housing need. The second household might even be in more difficult circumstances than the first 
if it faced unique claims on its income, for example, medical, dietary, or other costs. 
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An Exploration of Alternative Measures of Housing Need 


i = - = —— ——— oe = 


eg ere lil ee oe 
f * ° | 
| Housing need estimates based on | er 
HOUSING NEED UNDER ALTERNATIVE 

| AFFORDABILITY STANDARDS, CANADA, 2006 


| alternative affordability standards | 


In core housing need, 30% standard 


Alternative housing need estimates described in 

F i @ In housing need, 35% standard 
this chapter were developed using 35, 40, 45, and WH in housing need, 40% standard 
50 per cent affordability standards. The method | Ml In housing need, 45% standard 

: : : | @ In housing need, 50% standard 

used to generate alternative need estimates is 
identical to that used for core need estimates, the 
only difference being substitution of alternative 
affordability criteria for the traditional 30 per cent 


standard. The resultant housing need estimates | 1,494,000 —~ 


identify households whose housing fails to meet ees 
one or more of the three housing standards 563,000 


and who, based on the alternative affordability 
standard, are unable to afford the cost of alternative 


housing. For example, in the case of a 35 per cent 
affordability standard, households deemed to be 
in need would be those living in housing that does 
not meet at least one housing standard (including 
the 35 per cent affordability benchmark) and who 
would require at least 35 per cent of their income 
before taxes to pay for median-priced alternative 
rental housing in the local market. 


Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 


FIGURE 7-4 


AVERAGE HOUSEHOLD INCOMES AND SHELTER- 
COST-TO-INCOME RATIOS (STIRs) OF HOUSEHOLDS 
IN NEED UNDER ALTERNATIVE AFFORDABILITY 

STANDARDS, CANADA, 2006 


Alternative affordability standards identify 
households with relatively severe needs 


Average household 
income before taxes 


($) 


Average STIR 
before taxes 


(%) 


Affordability 
standard! 


In 2006, 1.5 million households in Canada were in core 
housing need. Raising the affordability standard to 
35 per cent reduces the number of households in need by 
almost one-third to just over 1 million (see Figure 7-3). 
Moving to a 50 per cent affordability threshold lowers 
the number to 423,000. 


All of the households in housing need under alternative 


' Under affordability standards of X%, housing is considered affordable if shelter costs 


affordability standards are also in core housing need. account for less than X% of a household’s before-tax income.A household is in housing 
I D : | h : h FF d bi | : ° : need if its housing does not meet one or more standards for housing adequacy, suitability, 

mposing progressive y 1g er alrordab1 ity criteria or affordability and if it would have to spend X% or more of its before-tax income to 
identifies households with increasingly severe needs—lower pay for median-priced, appropriately sized alternative rental housing in the local market 
incomes and higher STIRs—from among those in core Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 


housing need (see Figure 7-4)."' 


'! Two groups account for the decline in the number of households identified as being in need when the affordability standard is raised: i) households 
whose housing meets all three standards once the higher benchmark is imposed, and ii) households able to afford median-priced alternative rental 
housing in the local market under the alternative standard. The first group comprises households living in suitable and adequate housing whose 
housing is unaffordable under a 30 per cent standard but whose STIRs are below the alternative standard. For example, a household in core need 
spending 32 per cent of before-tax income on shelter but living in suitable and adequate housing would not be in housing need under a 35 per cent 
affordability standard. The second group comprises households whose housing does not meet one or more housing standards but whose incomes are 
sufficient to pay for alternative local housing under the alternative affordability standard. Increasing the affordability standard lowers the household 
income required to aftord median-priced alternative local rental housing. For example, if the median annual rental shelter cost for a two-bedroom 
apartment was $9,000, a household would need an income before taxes above $30,000 to afford that rent under a 30 per cent affordability standard, 
but would require an income above $18,000 under a 50 per cent standard. 
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In 2006, four out of five households in core housing 
need (80.4 per cent) had incomes in the bottom quintile, 
compared to almost all (96.9 per cent) of the households 
identified as being in need under a 50 per cent affordability 
standard. Dependence on government transfers also 
increases as the affordability threshold rises. In 2006, 
government transfers were the major source of income for 
64.6 per cent of households in need under a 50 per cent 
affordability standard, compared to 56.8 per cent of 
households in core housing need.” 


Tenure mix of households in need changes 
as the affordability standard is raised 


As the standard moves above 30 per cent, renters account 
for an increasing share of households in need and 
homeowners with mortgages for a decreasing share 
(see Figure 7-5). These shifts reflect income differences: 
in 2006, homeowners with mortgages who were in core 


Owners 


Bsordacdny All households 
standard! 


Total housing need 


housing need had higher incomes on average than other 
households in need and hence were more likely to be 
able to afford median-priced rental housing under 
progressively higher affordability benchmarks. Among 
households in core housing need in 2006, homeowners 
with mortgages had average incomes before taxes of 
$26,781, $18,496 for 


$17,025 for homeowners without mortgages. 


compared to renters and 


As a group, homeowners without mortgages who 
were in core housing need in 2006 had lower average 
incomes before taxes than renters or other homeowners, 
but having paid off their mortgages, they also had 
lower shelter costs. As a result, their share of housing 
need is little changed when the affordability standard is 
raised. Almost half (46 per cent) of mortgage-free 
homeowners in core housing need in 2006 were 
households maintained by seniors. 


FIGURE 7-5 


HOUSING NEED UNDER ALTERNATIVE AFFORDABILITY STANDARDS, 
BY TENURE, CANADA, 2006 
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35% 100.0 32.4 
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rental housing in the local market. 


Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 


Distribution of housing need (%) 


308,000 


20.3 14.0 65.7 


18.6 13.8 67.6 


69.8 


14.8 71.6 


13.3 13.8 72.9 


' Under affordability standards of X%, housing is considered affordable if shelter costs account for less than X% of a household's before-tax income.A household is in housing need if its housing does not 
meet one or more standards for housing adequacy, suitability, or affordability and if it would have to spend X% or more of its before-tax income to pay for median-priced, appropriately sized alternative 


Figures may not add due to rounding. Need estimates are rounded to the nearest |,000 households. Percentages are calculated from unrounded data. 


'* The major source of income is whichever of six components of before-tax income is the largest. The six components are paid employment, 
self-employment, income from government, investment income, retirement pensions (pensions and annuities, including those from Registered 
Retirement Savings Plans and Registered Retirement Income Funds), and other income. As defined, the major income source is larger than any 
other source but by itself does not necessarily account for the majority of a household’s income. 
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Seniors are less likely to experience severe 
housing needs than younger households 


Other changes in the composition of housing need 
under progressively higher affordability standards are 


summarized below: 


= Many senior households who live in core housing 
need are not in need once the affordability standard is 
raised.'> In 2006, senior households accounted for 
24.7 per cent of housing need under a 30 per cent 
affordability standard (see Figure 7-6)."* 


FIGURE 7-6 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSING NEED 
BY AGE OF HOUSEHOLD MAINTAINER;! 
ALTERNATIVE AFFORDABILITY STANDARDS, 
CANADA, 2006 
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An Exploration of Alternative Measures of Housing Need 


Although senior households are more likely to fall 
into core housing need than other households, they 
are less likely than other households to have severe 
needs. Raising the affordability standard to 35 per cent 
reduces the incidence of housing need for senior 
households below that of non-senior households 


(see Figure 7-7). 


' A senior household has a maintainer aged 65 or more. A non-senior household 


Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 


FIGURE 7-7 


INCIDENCE OF HOUSING NEED, SENIOR 
AND NON-SENIOR HOUSEHOLDS! 
ALTERNATIVE AFFORDABILITY STANDARDS, 
CANADA, 2006 
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has a maintainer under the age of 65. The household maintainer is the person or 
one of the people in the household responsible for major household payments. 
Under affordability standards of X%, housing is considered affordable if shelter 
costs account for less than X% of a household's before-tax income. A household 
is in housing need if its housing does not meet one or more standards for housing 
adequacy, suitability, or affordability and if it is unable to afford median-priced 
alternative rental housing in the local market. 
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Affordability standard (per cent) 


Lt] 
—H- 15 to 29 years — 45 to 64 years 
—H- 30to 44 years —- 65 years and over 
'The household maintainer is the person or one of the people in the household 
responsible for major household payments. senior household has a maintainer aged 
65 or more. Under affordability standards of X%, housing is considered affordable a 


if shelter costs account for less than X% of a household's before-tax income. 

A household is in housing need if its housing does not meet one or more standards 

for housing adequacy, suitability, or affordability and if it is unable to afford median-priced 
alternative rental housing in the local market. 


Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 


Lone-parent households account for an increasing 
share of housing need, and couples for a decreasing 
share, as the affordability standard rises from 30 per cent 
(see Figure 7-8). 


Though their share drops slightly in moving from a 
30 per cent to a 35 per cent affordability benchmark, 
one-person households consistently account for about 
45 per cent of total housing need regardless of affordability 
standard, the largest share for any household type. 


'S A senior household has a primary household maintainer aged 65 or more. The primary household maintainer is the first person in the household 


listed on the census form as being responsible for major household payments. 


'4 Relatively few senior households in core housing need spent 50 per cent or more of their incomes on shelter and a comparatively high percentage 
of those that did had sufficient income to afford median-priced alternative housing under a 50 per cent affordability standard. 
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accounted for an increasing share of housing need 
FIGURE 7-8 in 2006 at higher affordability standards, as did 


DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSING NEED households maintained by non-permanent residents. 
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CANADA, 2006 

housing need and therefore make up a higher share 


share of total housing need (Pen cent) of housing need as the affordability standard rises 


50 from 30 per cent.” In) 2006; 72) pemtcene or 
45 Fg Sg households in need under a 50 per cent affordability 
40 standard were Aboriginal, compared to 5.5 percent 
= of households in core housing need. 
30 
20 FIGURE 7-9 
15 DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSING NEED, IMMIGRANT 
AND NON-PERMANENT RESIDENT HOUSEHOLDS, 
10 ALTERNATIVE AFFORDABILITY STANDARDS, 
CANADA, 2006 
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Under affordability standards of X%, housing is considered affordable if shelter costs 


account for less than X% of a household's before-tax income. A household is in housing 10 
need if its housing does not meet one or more standards for housing adequacy, suitability, 


or affordability and if it is unable to afford median-priced alternative rental housing in the 
local market. 


Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) : 
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a» The share of housing need comprising immigrant eer sinew IE 
households—about 32 per cent—changes little as the 
oe 15 é fe —-— Non-permanent resident —&- Immigrant (landed before 1991) 
affordability standard rises." Recent immigrants 
dice A 6 5 —ai— Immigrant —m- Recent immigrant 
are a different story. “\s a group, recent immigrant (landed 1991 to 2000) (landed 2001 to 2006) 
households experience more difficult housing z 2 ae ae 
ae : Under affordability standards of X%, housing is considered affordable if shelter costs 
conditions than other households and hence comprise account for less than X% of a household’s before-tax income. A household is in housing 
* 2 " ao need if its housing does not meet one or more standards for housing adequacy, suitability, 
an Increasing share of housing need as the affordability or affordability and if it is unable to afford median-priced alternative rental housing in the 
: local market. 
standard rises from 30 per cent (see Figure 7-9).'° 
: : : S 7 EMHE (E -based housing indi dd 
More generally, households with immigrant ore tka. Cals Ae 


maintainers who landed in Canada after 1990 


15 Gee ‘ : he pers 
The term “immigrant household” refers to a household with a primary maintainer who is a landed immigrant. 


° Recent immigrant households comprise households whose primary maintainers became landed immigrants during the period from 2001 through 
May 16, 2006 (Census Day). 


’ Aboriginal households comprise any family household in which at least one spouse, common-law partner or lone-parent self-identified as Aboriginal; 


or at least 50 per cent of household members self-identified as Aboriginal; and any non-family household in which at least 50 per cent of household 
members self-identified as Aboriginal. 
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Housing need—incidence and severity 


An Exploration of Alternative Measures of Housing Need 


Though groups with a high incidence of core housing need are more likely to experience severe needs than 


other groups, such is not always the case. Groups with a high incidence of core need can have needs of 


moderate severity, while groups with a low incidence of need can have disproportionately severe needs. 


Seniors illustrate the distinction between frequency (or incidence) of need and severity of need. Senior 


households are more likely than other households to experience core housing need—their incidence of 


need is high—yet the severity of their needs is moderate in comparison to other households: they account 


for a dramatically diminishing portion of need as the affordability standard is raised.' Immigrant households 


whose maintainers landed in Canada prior to 1991 show a similar, albeit less pronounced, pattern— 


a higher-than-average incidence of core housing need and a lower-than-average incidence of more severe 


needs (see Figure 7-10). 


In contrast, households with maintainers aged 45 to 64 are less likely than the average household to be in core 


housing need but slightly more likely to experience need when affordability standards reach 45 per cent or more. 


Many other groups consistently show higher-than-average incidences of housing need whatever the affordability 


standard. They include renters, lone-parent households, people living alone, households maintained by non- 


permanent residents, households maintained by recent immigrants, and Aboriginal households. 


' “Moderate” is used here in a relative sense to describe the degree of need experienced by senior households. It is not meant to suggest 
that seniors do not suffer significant needs. As noted, the incidence of core housing need is relatively high among senior households. 
In addition, seniors face challenges associated with aging and physical decline that could involve substantial costs that are not factored 
into the shelter-cost-to-income ratios that underlie housing need measures. 


Policy implications 


A 30 per cent affordability standard is a key component 
of the definition of core housing need. One way to 
examine the relative severity of needs is to substitute 
progressively higher affordability standards for the 
conventional 30 per cent measure. Raising the standard 
in this manner identifies households with progressively 
more serious affordability burdens. At higher affordability 
standards, the number of households identified as being in 
need declines, and the composition of housing need 
estimates changes because of differences in the severity of 
needs across groups. 


Examining characteristics of those with relatively severe 
housing needs can inform housing policy. A number of 
groups tend to have relatively severe housing needs and 
hence account for increasing shares of need when the 
affordability standard is raised. They include renters, 
low-income households, lone-parents, recent immigrants, 
non-permanent residents, and Aboriginal households. 
These groups combine a high incidence of core housing 
need with high severity of need. 


Other groups account for decreasing shares of housing 
need when the affordability standard is raised because 
their needs on balance are not as severe. Senior households 
are a notable instance. Though more likely than other 
households to be in core housing need, households 
maintained by seniors are much less likely to experience 
severe needs. 
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FIGURE 7-10 


INCIDENCE! OF HOUSING NEED UNDER ALTERNATIVE AFFORDABILITY 
STANDARDS, BY SELECTED HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS, 
CANADA, 2006 (PER CENT) 
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' Incidences describe the percentage of households in housing need under each affordability standard. 
2 Under affordability standards of X%, housing is considered affordable if shelter costs account for less than X% of a household's before-tax income. A household is in housing need if its housing does not 


meet one or more standards for housing adequacy, suitability, or affordability and if it would have to spend X% or more of its before-tax income to pay for median-priced, appropriately sized alternative 
rental housing in the local market. 


Source: CMHC (Census-based housing indicators and data) 
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The 


EQuilibrium!™ 


he first section of this chapter provides an update! 
on the progress of CMHC’s EQuilibrium'™ 
Sustainable Housing Demonstration Initiative, 


launched in 2006.’ 


The second section provides an overview of the 
EQuilibrium'™ Communities Initiative. 


The EQuilibrium™ Housing Initiative 


The EQuilibrium'™ Housing Initiative has brought the 
private and public sectors together to design, build and 
demonstrate homes that balance our housing needs with 
those of our environment. EQuilibrium' homes address 
occupant health and comfort, energy efficiency and 
renewable energy production, resource conservation, 
reduced environmental impact and affordability. The 
EQuilibrium™ Housing Initiative is demonstrating 
approaches to highly energy-efficient, low-environmental- 
impact housing that provides healthy indoor living 
environments and produces as much energy as it consumes 
on a yearly basis. 


EQuilibrium™ housing combines a wide range of 
available technologies, strategies, products and techniques 
designed to reduce a home’s energy use and minimize its 
environmental impact. At the same time, EQuilibrium™ 
housing also features commercially available, on-site 
renewable energy systems to provide clean energy to help 
reduce annual energy consumption costs and greenhouse 


gas (GHG) emissions. 


Initiatives 
oo 


The 
EQuilibrium'™ Housing projects were announced in 
February 2007. A second call for proposals in 2008 
resulted in additional projects in British Columbia and 
Atlantic Canada. 


teams chosen to build and demonstrate their 


The winners each receive financial support to a maximum 
of $60,000 from CMHC to help defray costs relating 
to the design and documentation of their projects, 
carrying out quality assurance, commissioning, and 
demonstrating the homes to the general public. CMHC 
is also providing technical, marketing and promotional 
support to the winning teams and is supporting 
performance monitoring and reporting for all the 
projects constructed. 


As the homes are completed, they will be opened for 
public and industry tours for a minimum time period 


of six months. During this demonstration phase, 


first-hand 


sustainable housing choices. At the same time, the 


consumers will learn about available 


demonstration homes will encourage industry 
professionals to continue to develop their knowledge 
base and capacity to deliver better environmental 


products and services to their clients. 


After the demonstration period, the EQuilibrium'™ homes 
will be sold and a performance monitoring period will 
commence, for a minimum time period of one year. 
CanmetENERGY is providing support for the energy 


monitoring of the EQuilibrium™ houses. 


' The information presented here is as of August, 2010; for more recent information visit www.cmhc.ca keyword: “EQuilibrium’”. 


2 See Canadian Housing Observer 2007 at www.cmhc.ca, Chapter 2: New Housing for a Changing World. 
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Project progress update 


Seven EQuilibrium'™ Housing projects have been 
completed. Four of these projects have been sold and are 
now occupied. A fifth project, a renovation, is also 
occupied. Performance monitoring has been initiated in 
the occupied homes to assess the extent to which the homes 
meet their original performance objectives. Two projects 
are under construction and are expected to be completed 
in 2010. Other projects are in the planning and approvals 
stage. The following pages profile the key features and 
status of the EQuilibrium™ Housing projects that are 
either under construction or have been completed. 
For information on all EQuilibrium™ Housing projects, 
visit our website at www.cmhc.ca. 


EQuilibrium™ Housing information transfer 
initiatives 

Since its launch, CMHC’s EQuilibrium™ Sustainable 
Housing Demonstration with 


considerable success and interest from the public, 
residential construction industry, and academic institutions. 


Initiative has met 


To share the information and knowledge that is being 
developed through the initiative with as broad an audience 
as possible, CMHC has developed a number of information 
transfer products and outreach activities concerning the 
initiative and each of the participating projects: 


EQuilibrium' Housing Project Profiles’: Project Profiles 
are being developed for each of the completed projects. 
The Profile provides an overview of the strategies 
the project teams used to meet occupant health and 
comfort, energy efficiency, renewable energy production, 
environmental impact, resource conservation and 
affordability objectives. Technical information on the 
design, climate and targeted energy performance of the 


homes is also included. 


EQuilibrium™ Housing InSights*’ These publications 
provide more detailed information on specific design 
strategies and technologies the project teams used in the 
design and construction of the EQuilibrium™ housing 
projects. 


EQuilibrium™ Housing Industry Forums? These 3-day 
events are organized by CMHC to provide a venue 
for the housing industry to learn directly from the 
EQuilibrium™ Housing — builder about the 


challenges faced and opportunities realized in designing 


teams 
and delivering their housing projects. The first 
EQuilibrium™ Housing Industry Forum was held in 
Edmonton, Alberta in November 2009. Over 150 
participants attended the two days of technical sessions 
and third day of EQuilibrium™ home tours, and 
evaluation feedback on the event indicated a high 
likelihood of attendees incorporating what they learned at 
the Forum into their business practices. A second 
EQuilibrium™ Housing Forum is anticipated to take 
place in Montreal in late 2010. 


EQuilibrium™ Housing Tours: The availability of the 
EQuilibrium™ 


represents another important opportunity to inform 


projects for site visits and tours 
industry and consumers about the specific attributes of the 
homes and sustainable housing in general. Tours during 
construction and after the completion of the homes have 
been provided for the general public, industry and trade 
groups, academic audiences, and foreign delegations. 
Each of the completed homes is available to the public 
for 6 months to provide the project teams with an 
opportunity to showcase their EQuilibrium™ projects. 
CMHC provides support for the tours and demonstration 
contributing marketing and media expertise, on-site 
support during the tours and the provision and evaluation 
of exit surveys completed by people visiting the homes. 


> Visit www.cmhce.ca/en/inpr/su/eqho/eqho_007.cfm. 
4 Visit www.cmhe.ca/en/inpr/su/eqho/eqho_007.cfm. 


> Visit www.cmhce.ca/en/inpr/su/eqho/eqhofo/index.cfm. 
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EQuilibrium™ Housing Demonstration Homes Key Features and Status 


AVALON DISCOVERY 3 
AVALON MASTER BUILDER 
Red Deer, Alberta 


= New, storey and a half, 243 m* (2,624 sq. ft.), 
single-detached home on a residential lot in a new 
suburban community. 


a |The home main floor has been designed for barrier- 
free living. The second floor includes two bedrooms, 
a loft area, and a three-piece bathroom. A garage loft 
provides storage space in place of the basement. 

= Targeted near net-zero annual energy consumption. 


a Highly insulated slab-on-grade foundation with in-floor 
radiant heat. 


= Photovoltaic roof tile system. 
# Low emission building materials. 


= Rainwater harvesting and xeriscape landscaping. 
Photo Credit: CMHC 


STATUS: Construction and demonstration completed. Home has been sold and is occupied. 
e . . . 
Performance monitoring is underway. 


ECOTERRA™ 
ALOUETTE HOMES 
Eastman, Quebec 


a New, two-storey single-detached rural home, 141 m° 


(LS Tse aee 
a Factory-built and engineered modular construction. 
w Targeted near-net zero annual energy consumption. 
« House oriented to maximize solar exposure. 


» Roof-integrated hybrid photovoltaic and solar 
thermal system. 


a Includes features to promote uniformity of air 
temperature and air quality. 


m Sustainable use of materials through recycling 
and construction-related waste reduction. 


Photo Credit: CMHC 


STATUS: Construction and demonstration completed. Home has been sold and is occupied. 
- . . . 
Performance monitoring is underway. 
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THE NOW HOUSE™ 
THE NOW HOUSE™ PROJECT INC. 
Toronto, Gntario 


= Extensive retrofit of a 139 m? (1,496 sq. ft.) post-war, 
single-detached storey and a half home. 


a Focuses on reuse and conservation of existing resources. 
u Targeted near net-zero annual energy consumption. 


= Upgraded insulation, windows and Energy Star® 
appliances. 


m Electricity-producing photovoltaic array and solar hot 
water system. 


a Drainwater heat recovery. 


w Predicted reduction of almost 6 tonnes of GHG 
emissions a year, with significant annual energy savings. 


Photo Credit: CMHC 


Construction and demonstration completed. House is occupied. 


STATUS: 


Performance monitoring is underway. 


THE RIVERDALE NETZERO PROJECT 
HABITAT STUDIO & WORKSHOP LTD. 
Edmonton, Alberta 


u New, two-storey semi-detached, 234 m? (2,519 sq. ft.) 
home. 


» Targeted net surplus annual energy production. 


a Super energy-efficient building envelope. 


a Photovoltaic array and solar hot water heating system. 


= Building materials are regional, renewable and/or 
abundant. 


= Low-emission building materials and finishes. 


m 54 per cent reduction in potable water use. Exterior 
drought-tolerant plants rely solely on rainwater. 


Photo Credit: CMHC 


STATUS: Construction and demonstration completed. Home has been sold and is occupied. 
Performance monitoring is underway. 
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Photo Credit: CMHC 


ABONDANCE MONTREAL: LE SOLEIL 
ECOCITE / CONSTRUCTION SODERO 
Montréal, Quebec 


a New triplex, 96.5 m? (1,039 sq. ft.) per unit, 
plus basement and stairway common areas. 

w Built in an established urban location with access 
to many amenities including subway, bicycle paths, 
and shopping within walking distance. 

m Jargeted net-zero annual energy consumption. 

a Super energy-efficient, airtight building envelope, 
with polyurethane foam insulation. 

m Photovoltaic panels and solar hot water heating system 
installed on a pergola over the rooftop terrace. 

= Ground source heat pump system provides heating 
and cooling. 

a Dedicated heat recovery ventilators for each unit for 
superior air quality and humidity control. 


STATUS: 


Construction completed. Two of three units are sold and occupied. 
Demonstration period is underway in one unit. 


Photo Credit: CMHC 


LAEBON CHESS PROJECT 
LAEBON HOMES 
Red Deer, Alberta 


a New, 134 m? (1,447 sq. ft.), storey and a half 
single-detached home. 


« Targeted net-zero annual energy consumption. 

» Building envelope utilizes energy-efficient 
pre-fabricated structural insulated panels (SIPs). 

» Active and passive renewable energy systems 
and ground source heat pump system. 


= Construction waste reduction target of 
60 to 70 per cent. 


u House can evolve to meet occupants’ 
changing needs. 


STATUS: 


Home has been sold. 
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INSPIRATION — THE MINTO ECOHOME 
MINTO DEVELOPMENTS INC. 
Manotick, Ontario 


u New, two-storey, 218.5 m?* (2,352 sq. ft.) 
single-detached home. 


a Targeted near net-zero annual energy consumption. 


a Highly insulated building envelope. Double frame 


walls and triple pane low-E argon filled windows. 


= Photovoltaic, solar thermal and solar air 
preheat systems. 


m Rainwater harvesting and reuse system. 
s Adaptable living space in attic and basement. 


a Floor plan encourages air circulation and availability 


of natural light. 


Photo Credit: CMHC 


STATUS: — Construction and demonstration completed. 


ECHO HAVEN 
ECHO-LOGIC LAND CORPORATION 
Calgary, Alberta 


a New, one-storey with basement 225.3 m? (2,425 sq. ft.) 
single-detached home. 


w Site sensitive building orientation and design optimizes 
solar exposure. 


w On-site solar thermal heating system and 5.3 kW 
photovoltaic (PV) array, 25 kW community PV array. 


s 100% storm water retention on-site, rainwater harvesting 
for irrigation, toilet flushing, and clothes washing. 


a The community development will be herbicide-free, 
with no chemical insecticides or disease controls, and 
no chemical fertilizers, thereby minimizing pollutants 
in the environment or ground water. 


Image Credit: Patrick Fraser 


STATUS: Under construction. 
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GREEN DREAM HOME 


CANADIAN HOME BUILDERS ASSOCIATION CENTRAL INTERIOR AND THOMPSON RIVERS UNIVERSITY 
Kamloops, British Columbia 


m New two storey single-detached 218 m? (2,300 sq. ft.) 
home, attached garage. 


w Predicted near net zero annual energy consumption. 
m Passive solar heating, grid-tied photovoltaic panels, 


solar hot water heating system and a ground source 
heat pump system. 


w Design and construction work involves Thompson 
Rivers University architectural, engineering technology, 
horticulture and trades students. 


a Drought resistant native plants and / or edible plants. 
p p 


w Will be sold to the local YMCA/YWCA for its 


Dream Home Lottery fund raiser. 


Photo Credit: CMHC 


STATUS: — Construction completed. Demonstration period is underway. 


URBAN ECOLOGY 
WINNIPEG HOUSING REHABILITATION CORPORATION (WHRC) 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


a New side-by-side duplex, with each unit approximately 
VIO aw (15287 sq. ix): 


mw One unit will be the EQuilibrium™ unit, the other 
built to R-2000 standards. 


a Passive solar heating, grid-connected photovoltaic 
system, solar hot water system for space 
and domestic hot water heat. 


s Highly energy-efficient building envelope. 
w Drainwater heat recovery system to reduce domestic 
hot water energy requirements. 


= Targeted toward low- to moderate- income families. 


Photo Credit: WHRC 


STATUS: Under construction. 
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The following are just a few of the awards and accolades received to date recognizing the exceptional projects 
of the CMHC EQuilibrium™ Housing Initiative. 
is 
Project Award or Certification 
NetZero Energy Home Coalition: “Closest to Net-Zero 
: Energy” Production Builder of the Year Award 2009 
Abondance Montréal: le Soleil ee Pat ead id ie ae 
(Oucbeo) Grands Prix du génie-conseil québécois : Soirée des 
Léonards dans la Catégorie Batiment Mécanique — 
Electrique 2010 
detecnbee eee Energie Solaire Québec : souper solaire award 2009 
(Quebec) 
E se Qualité Habitation Gala: Housing Research and 
EcoTerra Development Award 2008 
(Quebec) > 
Lauréat Trophées Contech: Award for Innovation 2007 
Ontario Home Builders’ Association: Green Builder 
Inspiration — The Minto ecohome of the Year Award 2008 
(Ontario) LEED Home of the Year at the 2009 Housing Design 
Awards from the Greater Ottawa Home Builders 
City of Toronto’s Green Toronto Awards: Green Design 
Award 2009 
Now House™ NetZero Energy Home Coalition: “Closest to Net-Zero 
(Ontario) Energy” Retrofit Project of the Year Award 2009 
Zerofootprint Re-Skinning award in ‘small residential’ 
category 2010 
Riverdale NetZero Project NetZero Energy Home Coalition: “Closest to Net-Zero 
(Alberta) Energy” Custom Builder of the Year Award 2009 
L 
Laebon CHESS Project Canadian Home Builders’ Association Central Alberta: 
(Alberta) Green Vision Award 2009 
Alberta Emerald Foundation Finalist 2008 
Canadian Home Builders’ Association Central Alberta: 
Avalon Discovery III Green Builder of the Year Award 2009 
(Alberta) LEED Platinum Certification 
R-2000 Certification 
Built Green Certification 
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Overview of the EQuilibrium™ Communities 
Initiative 


The EQuilibrium!™ Communities Initiative is a partnership 
between CMHC and Natural Resources Canada aimed 
at accelerating the pace of sustainable community 
development in Canada. The Initiative brings together 
the expertise and financial resources of the two 
organizations to support developers who are exploring 
alternatives to conventional community development. 


The EQuilibrium'™ Communities Initiative is a three-year, 
$4.2 million program. Jointly managed and funded by 
CMHC and Natural Resource Canada’s CanmetENERGY 
Research and Development Energy Technology Centre 
under the Government of Canada’s eeoACTION umbrella, 
the Initiative incorporates lessons learned from previous 
initiatives in energy efficiency, sustainable community 
planning, water efficiency and other sustainability practices. 
It builds upon CMHC’s EQuilibrium™ Sustainable 


Housing Demonstration Initiative. 


The overall goal of the EQuilibrium’ Communities 
Initiative is to accelerate the adoption of sustainable 
approaches to neighbourhood design. The initiative includes 
the following: 


w Providing funding and support to developers of 
selected projects that incorporate design features 
contributing to sustainable community development; 


=» Demonstrating the value of working at the 


scale to take advantage of 


neighbourhood 


opportunities to integrate systems; and 


«» Measuring, showcasing and sharing the results of the 
supported projects. 


The EQuilibrium™ Communities Initiative is providing 
funding and technical support to six projects. The 
initiative is showcasing projects that are designed 


The EQuilibrium™ Initiatives 


to achieve high environmental and energy performance 
levels and that are financially viable and affordable. 
The emphasis is directed at innovation in planning 
and design. Up to $550,000 is being provided for each 
selected project, along with technical and promotional 
support from CMHC and CanmetENERGY. The funds 
are being used for research and analysis aimed at design 
modifications to improve project performance, and/or 
for commissioning, monitoring and showcasing the 
projects. Capital funding for construction, materials or 
equipment is not provided by the initiative. 


The initiative is designed to support development 
options that are most viable at the community scale. 
Working at that scale, with multiple buildings and land 
uses, provides opportunities to integrate systems such as 
energy and water, and to capitalize on renewable and 
waste energy for use in community energy systems. 


The 


performance of their projects by integrating decisions 


initiative supports developers enhancing the 
about house design and land use with decisions related to 
energy use, water use and other municipal systems 
including transportation. Planning developments on a 
neighbourhood scale allows for a focus on pedestrian- 
friendly design features that make transportation 
alternatives such as walking, cycling and public transit 
viable options, replacing the need for frequent vehicle 
use. This broader, neighbourhood perspective can help 
ensure housing projects contribute to municipal goals 


of sustainable community development. 


The initiative themes and indicators 


The 
themes that address primarily environmental performance, 
More 


specifically, the themes focus on those aspects most 


initative is structured around six interrelated 


but also socio-cultural and economic factors. 


directly impacted by urban form and those that can 
be measured. 
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Eighteen indicators measure performance across those 
themes, and while they are highly integrated, they are 
captured below in the theme on which they have the 
most impact: 


1. Energy: an energy-efficient community that balances 
energy supply and use to minimize greenhouse gas 
emissions. While it is not a requirement that all 
buildings in an EQuilibrium™ Community project 
be net-zero energy, significant improvements in 
building performance are expected. 


Performance indicators: energy consumption in 
buildings; and use of renewable and waste energy 


SOUILCES. 


2. Land Use and Housing: a compact community with 
a balanced mix of activities, housing choices, and 
recreational and industrial 


commercial, institutional, 


land uses. 


Performance indicators: land-use diversity; housing 
affordability; proximity to daily destinations such as 
grocery stores, to civic amenities such as schools, and to 
jobs; access to locally produced food; and agricultural 
land maintained. 


3. Transportation: a community that reduces fossil 
fuel use from personal vehicle travel and provides 
opportunities for energy-efficient and healthy 


alternatives to personal vehicle use. 


Performance indicators: transit-supportive density; 
transit proximity and quality; and pedestrian route 


connectivity and safety. 


4. Water, Wastewater and Stormwater: a community 
that minimizes the use and disposal of water and the 
negative impacts on watersheds. 


Performance indicators: on-site stormwater infiltration; 
and reduction of potable water use. 


5. Natural Environment: An EQuilibrium™ Community 
is a community that protects and enhances/restores 
the natural environment. 
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Performance indicators: tree canopy intensity; public 
open space proximity and quality; natural habitat 
protected, enhanced and created; and watershed 


protection. 


6. Financial Viability: a marketable community that, 
through its design, operation, integration and financing, 
is economically viable over the long term. 


Performance indicators: evaluation criteria included 
innovative financing, marketability and long-term 


operational viability. 


The funded work 


The activities which the initiative is funding for each 
project will vary depending on the stage of design and 
construction. 


For projects in the planning and design phase, most of 
the funding will be for enhancing performance through 
activities such as research and technical analysis aimed at 
design modifications. It includes the incremental costs of 
implementing the including design 
costs. Projects in the planning and design phase are 


improvements, 


also receiving funding for visioning and alignment 
activities, such as design charrettes and consultation with 
approval authorities. 


For completed projects and those with buildings 
that are expected to be built and occupied within the 
initiative time frame, funding will also be provided for 
commissioning, monitoring and showcasing the projects. 
Showcasing includes activities such as guided site tours, 
preparation of virtual tours and other information 
materials. The purpose is to share effective approaches 
and results with interested audiences. Teams will 
measure and report performance results achieved in 


their project. 


All activities funded by the initiative, including 
monitoring, will be completed by the end of 2012. 
Details and results will be documented and published, 
allowing other developers and communities to benefit 


from these experiences. 


The selection process 


A Request for Submissions for the initiative was issued 
in June 2009 and proponents were given three months 
to prepare their submissions. The proposal call was open 
to private, public and non-profit sector developers. 
The final project selection was made by an independent 
selection committee. 


The proponents were asked to provide evidence of 
their readiness to proceed with the project. Proponents 
were required to verify they had control of their site, 
that the project complied with municipal growth 
policies and plans and that they had the financial ability 


to execute the project. 


Another key criterion was that it had to be a neighbourhood 
scale development, that is a multi-building, multi-use 
project. Single-use projects were potentially eligible if 
they were situated in a multi-use context, for example, 
a residential project adjacent to a retail/employment 
node. At least 50 per cent of the built or renovated square 
footage had to be residential. 


In their submissions, proponents were asked to do the 
following: 


= Describe the targeted performance levels for each of 
the eighteen indicators (see above) which they expected 
their project would achieve with support from the 
Initiative. This was a key aspect of the review and 
evaluation, along with their integration of project 
features across the themes and indicators. 
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= Describe how they planned to use the funding from 
the initiative, if their selected. 
Recognizing the complexity of development projects 


of this scale, and particularly those that innovate 


proposal was 


beyond standard practice, the eligible work activities 
and funding levels were intentionally designed to be 
flexible to meet project needs, rather than rigid 
program requirements. 


m Provide detailed work plans describing the research, 
analysis, design work and monitoring they planned 
to undertake, along with the budget and timeline for 
work funded under the initiative. 


» Provide information on the proposed activities and 
resources needed for each activity, along with the 
qualifications and experience of project team members. 


Por submissions that focussed on making performance 
improvements, the project’ baseline performance was 
also requested; i.e., what would be achieved without 
initiative funding. Comparison of the baseline against 
monitored or modelled performance over the initiative 
time frame, will indicate how the initiative helped to 
improve performance in the funded projects. 


EQuilibrium™ Communities Initiative - Project 
descriptions 


Descriptions of projects announced as of late September 
2010 follow. See www.cmhc.ca/en/inpr/su/eqsucoin/ for 
updated information. 
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Station Pointe, Edmonton 
(The Communitas Group Ltd.) 


This transit-oriented development is to be the first 
redevelopment within the Fort Road community renewal 
project initiated by the City of Edmonton on former 
industrial lands northeast of downtown. The site is located 
within walking distance of a light rail transit station 
and bus terminal. The project is planned to include 
220 affordable and market-priced homes in the form of 
townhomes, and mid- and high-rise apartments. The mix of 
uses is expected to include over 1,400 m? of commercial/ 
retail uses, a daycare and community facilities. 


STATION POINTE 


Credit: Hartwig Architects Inc. 


Affordability is a guiding objective in this project, targeting 
prices below the area average. A green loan is proposed to 
cover the increased capital costs of energy-saving features 
and be paid back through a monthly green fee equal to 
the operating savings realized. Communitas has had 
success with this approach in another high-efficiency 
multi-residential building in Edmonton. Station Pointe is 
planned to be developed as a number of cooperatives, 
including both home ownership and continuing, as well as 
a second tier cooperative. Because the co-ops are to 
function as a neighbourhood association and take 
responsibility for the common property and systems, the 
long-term viability of the community features is ensured. 
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The project targets a 75 per cent reduction in building 
energy use. Through initiative support, Communitas is 
exploring options for renewable and waste energy sources 
in a district energy system as well as passive house designs. 


Initiative support is also being used for investigating options 
for treating 100 per cent of the wastewater on-site which 
will then be re-used for toilet flushing and irrigation. The 
project aims to divert 100 per cent of the stormwater from 
the municipal sewer, through a combination of on-site 
infiltration and capture for treatment and use on-site. 


As the most northern of the six EQuilibrium™ 
Communities projects, it plans to embrace indoor and 
outdoor “winter city” design concepts such as maximizing 
solar exposure, options for pedestrian movement 
through all buildings, prevailing wind protection, and 


design for snow storage and removal. 


Since the project is in the planning phase, the initiative- 
funded work focuses on consultation/alignment, analysis 
and design for performance improvements. This includes 
consultation with approval authorities on the proposed 
water re-use options and alignment with the community 
and future residents. Analysis and design improvements 
are in areas that include: renewable and waste energy 
use at the neighbourhood scale; green financing options; 
and options for on-site collection, treatment and use of 
rainwater and wastewater. 


STATION POINTE 


Light Rail 
Station 


Legend 

1. Community Centre: 

2. High Density Mixed Use Residential 

3. Medium Density Mixed Use Commercial Residential 

4. Green House/Waste Water Treatment Centre 

5. Townhouses 

6. Home Based Business Townhouses Studios (ground level) 


7. Commercial /Rerail 


Credit: Hartwig Architects Inc. 
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TABLE 1 
Housing Market Indicators, Canada, 2000-2009 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 


Construction 
Starts, total 151,653 162,733 205,034 218,426 233,431 225,481 227,395 228,343 211,056 149,081 
Starts, single 92,184 96,026 125,374 123,227 129,171 120,463 121,313 118,917 93,202 75,659 
Starts, multiple 59,469 66,707 79,660 95,199 104,260 105,018 106,082 109,426 117,854 73,422 
Semi-detached 11,530 11,883 13,584 13,644 14,297 13,477 14,358 14,432 12,651 11,114 
Row 15,247 15,166 18,482 20,343 22,067 22,134 20,963 23,281 20,868 13,908 
Apartment 32,692 39,658 47,594 61,212 67,896 69,407 70,761 71,713 84,335 48,400 
Starts by Intended Market:! Total 131,052 142,280 179,124 191,911 204,389 193,471 195,024 193,744 187,368 130,369 
Homeownership - Freehold 92,283 95,125 123,106 121,890 124,678 114,008 113,743 112,730 94,871 78,617 
Rental 10,155 14,681 18,841 19;9389, 920,343) 17,210" 85189 = 18,605" 18,265, 16,237 
Homeownership - Condominium 28,319 31,986 36,798 49,212 58852 60,251 61,817 61,595 73,574 34,382 
Other (Co-op and Unknown) 295 488 379 870 516 2,002 946 814 658 1,133 
Completions, total 145,873 151,936 185,626 199,244 215,621 211,242 215,947 208889 214,137 176,441 
Resale Market 
MLS® sales (units)? 334,375 381,484 418,948 434,310 459,762 483,663 483,129 521,05! 431,823 465,251 
MLS® sales/new listings (per cent)? Daeg 62.7 70.7 66.5 63.8 64.3 60.7 61.8 47.5 58.6 
Available Supply 
Newly completed and unabsorbed homes? 13,587 10,509 10,251 11,392 14,392 13,654 15,430 15,673 19,801 18,547 
Single and semi-detached 6,319 5,291 4,755 5,092 UYGLEWA 5,064 5,820 6,319 8,581 5537 
Row and apartment 7,268 5,218 5,496 6,300 8,595 8,590 9,610 91354 (1,220 13,010 
Rental vacancy rate (per cent)'* I07) 1.7 2.1 2.6 29 2.8 2 2.6 23 3.0 
Availability rate (per cent)* NA NA NA NA 39 4.0 3.7 37, 33 4.2 
Housing Costs 
MLS® average price ($)? 163,992 171,743 188,871 207,321 226,561 249,187 277,207 307,094 304,971 320,333 
New Housing Price Index (per cent change)® poy! 27 4.1 48 55 5.0 oF, fal, 3.4 -2.3 
Consumer Price Index (per cent change)® 2.7 2.5 2.3 2.8 1.9 Dee 2.0 2.1 2m 0.3 
Construction materials cost index (per cent change) -0.5 0.4 kg 1.3 6.7 0.0 1.0 0.1 Id 1.3 
Construction wage rate index (per cent change)*® 3.8 ND 1.0 2.4 1.4 1.8 4.0 Bal 1.5 3.9 
Owned accommodation costs (per cent change)® 2.6 2.8 lev 3.0 2.8 3.1 4.1 49 4.5 I 
Rental accommodation costs (per cent change)® lA 1.6 2.0 ts) 1.0 0.8 1.0 IBS) [7 1.5 
Average rent ($): 
Bachelor 469 490 504 516 523 529 547 563 582 594 
One-bedroom 582 607 627 638 646 659 676 699 726 736 
Two-bedroom 648 672 694 704 720 732 755 772 804 812 
3+ bedroom 720 752 775 788 807 816 853 863 884 888 
Demand Influences 
Population on July | (thousands)? 30,686 31,019 31,354 31,640 31,941 32,245 32,576 32,932: 33,327 33,740 
Labour force participation rate (per cent)° 65.8 65.9 66.9 67.5 67.5 67.2 67.2 67.6 67.8 67.3 
Employment (per cent change)° 2.5 ez 2.4 2.4 1.8 1.4 1.9 Les 1.5 -1.6 
Unemployment rate (per cent)* 6.8 Ve: 77 76 TZ 6.8 6.3 6.0 6.1 8.3 
Real disposable income (per cent change)® 5.0 2.8 ze 2.2 3.9 Lied 53 4.0 3o7, 1.2 
l-year mortgage rate (per cent) 7.85 6.14 BA 4.84 4.59 5.06 6.28 6.90 6.70 4.02 
3-year mortgage rate (per cent) 8.17 6.88 6.28 5.82 5.65 5:52 6.45 7.09 6.87 4.57 
5-year mortgage rate (per cent) 8.35 7.40 7.02 6.39 6.23 See) 6.66 7.07 7.06 5.63 
Net migration* 174,769 236,700 248,024 200,443 213,178 216,216 228,666 228,138 262,852 277,682 
Housing in GDP ($ millions)* 
Rent imputed to owners 82,586 86,014 90,313 94,459 99,112 103,784 109,824 117,267 124,573 130,683 
Rent paid by tenants 29,059, 30,092, 31,491 932;829 34,133" «35,435, 37,137 39,263" 4)38) 43,237 
Total housing-related spending in GDP® 184,460 196,585 213,241 228,484 245,794 260,692 277,886 299,346 310,115 306,516 
Total consumption-related spending (including repairs) 135,618 141,225 147,315 155,449 162,461 170,611 178,998 190,218 202,000 207,516 
Total residential investment 48,842 55,360 65,926 73,035 83,333 90,081 98,888 109,128 108,115 99,000 
New construction (including acquisition costs) 23,676 25,931 33,242 37,045 42,541 44,199 48,057 52,100 52,628 40,518 
Alterations and improvements 17,549 20,632 22,089 24,209 27,100 30,271 33,692 37,567 39,183 40,279 
Transfer costs 7,617 8,797 10,595 11,781 13,692 15,611 17,139 19,461 16,304 18,203 


' Housing units in centres 10,000+. 

? MLS® is a registered trademark of the Canadian Real Estate Association. 

> Housing units in centres 50,000+ for which construction has been completed but which have not been rented or sold. 
* In privately initiated apartment structures with at least 3 units. 

5 Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 

® CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (CANSIM). 


Source: CMHC (Starts and Completions Survey, Market Absorption Survey, Rental Market Survey); CREA (MLS®); Bank of Canada (mortgage rates); Statistics Canada (CANSIM and custom tabulation of construction 
materials cost index) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 2 


Total Housing Starts, Canada, Provinces and Metropolitan Areas, 
2000-2009 (units) 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 
Canada 151,653 162,733 205,034 218,426 233,431 225,481 227,395 228,343 211,056 149,081 
Provinces 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1,459 1,788 2,419 2,692 2,870 2,498 2,234 2,649 3,261 3,057 
Prince Edward Island 710 675 775 814 919 862 738 750 712 877 
Nova Scotia 4,432 4,092 4,970 5,096 4,7\7 4,775 4,896 4,750 3,982 3,438 
New Brunswick 3,079 3,462 3,862 4,489 3,947 3,959 4,085 4,242 4,274 3,521 
Quebec 24,695 27,682 42,452 50,289 58,448 50,910 47,877 48,553 47,901 43,403 
Ontario FAG52.1 73,282 83,597 85,180 85,114 78,795 73,417 68,123 75,076 50,370 
Manitoba 2,560 2,963 3,617 4,206 4,440 4,731 5,028 5,738 5,537 4,174 
Saskatchewan 2,513 2,381 2,963 Bolo 3,78| 3,437 3,715 6,007 6,828 3,866 
Alberta 26,266 29,174 38,754 36,171 36,270 40,847 48,962 48,336 29,164 20,298 
British Columbia 14,418 17,234 21,625 26,174 32,925 34,667 36,443 39,195 34,321 16,077 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John’s 935 1,029 1,350 1,604 1,834 1,534 1,275 1,480 1,863 1,703 
Halifax 2,661 2,340 3,310 3,066 2,627 2,451 2,511 2,489 2,096 1,733 
Moncton 906 938 1,550 1,435 lea TEAS 1,416 1,425 1,359 973 
Saint John 346 374 397 580 516 501 565 687 832 659 
Saguenay 296 336 596 435 347 464 485 685 869 584 
Québec 2275 2,555 4,282 5,599 6,186 5,835 5,176 5,284 5,457 5,513 
Sherbrooke 515 589 857 1,070 1,355 1,076 1,305 1,318 1,627 1,580 
Trois-Riviéres 337 324 619 635 874 919 1,017 1,197 1,148 1,027 
Montréal 12,766 13,300 20,554 24,321 28,673 25,317 22,813 23,233 21,927 19,251 
Gatineau 1,224 1,659 2,553 2,801 S22 2 AN23 2,933 2,788 3,304 3,116 
Ottawa 5,786 6,251 7,796 6,381 7,243 4,982 5,875 6,506 6,998 5,814 
Kingston 659 707 810 1,131 872 683 968 880 672 717 
Peterborough 292 294 423 547 514 619 437 540 428 37| 
Oshawa 2,874 2,561 3,490 3,907 3,153 2,934 2995 2,389 1,987 980 
Toronto 38,982 41,017 43,805 45,475 42,115 41,596 37,080 33,293 42,212 25,949 
Hamilton 3,108 3,365 3,803 3,260 4,093 3,145 3,043 3,004 3,529 1,860 
St. Catharines - Niagara 1,230 1,134 eetll/ 1,444 1,781 1,412 1,294 1,149 1,138 859 
Kitchener 3,509 3,537 4,130 3,955 3,912 3,763 2,599 2,740 2,634 2,298 
Brantford 485 475 700 458 482 534 409 589 432 317 
Guelph 1,297 993 1,138 994 1,420 951 864 94 | 1,087 567 
London [73 1,607 2,604 3,027 3,078 3,067 3,674 3,141 2,385 2,168 
Windsor 2,382 2S 2,490 D287 2,287 1,496 1,045 614 453 391 
Barrie 2,043 2,445 PLS) 2,368 2,435 1,484 1,169 980 1,416 427 
Greater Sudbury 173 191 298 306 388 400 477 587 543 450 
Thunder Bay 154 211 197 211 287 227 165 249 167 180 
Winnipeg 1,317 1,473 1,821 2,430 2,489 2,586 QT 3,371 3,009 2,033 
Regina 615 626 651° 889 1,242 888 986 1,398 1,375 930 
Saskatoon 968 900 1,489 1,455 1,578 1,062 1,496 2,380 2,319 1,428 
Calgary 11,093 11,349 14,339 13,642 14,008 13,667 17,046 13,505 11,438 6,318 
Edmonton 6,228 7,855 12,581 12,380 11,488 13,294 14,970 14,888 6,615 6,317 
Kelowna 928 1,103 1,591 2,137 2,224 Dep ENS 2,692 2,805 pS! 657 
Abbotsford 405 418 1,038 1,056 1,083 1,012 1,207 1,088 1,285 365 
Vancouver 8,203 10,862 13,197 15,626 19,430 18,914 18,705 20,736 19,591 8,339 
Victoria 872 1,264 1,344 2,008 2,363 2,058 ALIS) SVK) 1,905 1,034 


Source: CMHC (Starts and Completions Survey) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 3 


Total Residential Sales, Canada, Provinces and Metropolitan Areas, 
2000-2009 (units) 


2000 2001 2002 
Canada 334,375 381,484 418,948 
Provinces 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,593 2,808 3,014 
Prince Edward Island 1,206 1,234 1,306 
Nova Scotia 8,577 9,441 10,243 
New Brunswick 4,524 4,779 5,089 
Quebec 54,160 62,351 67,867 
Ontario 147,158 162,318 178,058 
Manitoba 10,612 11,440 11,108 
Saskatchewan 7,552 7,971 7,933 
Alberta 43,311 48,989 51,042 
British Columbia 54,179 69,554 82,737 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John’s 2,593 2,808 3,014 
Halifax 5,610 6,212 6,687 
Moncton 1,491 1,666 1,763 
Saint John 1,484 1,510 1,505 
Saguenay NA NA 1,240 
Québec NA NA 7,714 
Sherbrooke NA NA 1,840 
Trois-Riviéres NA NA 1,004 
Montréal NA NA 38,688 
Gatineau NA NA 4,059 
Ottawa 12,692 12,240 12,894 
Kingston 2,838 3,274 3,646 
Peterborough 2,521 2,691 2,873 
Oshawa 7,282 8,085 8,520 
Toronto 58,349 67,612 74,759 
Hamilton 10,347 11,334 12,482 
St. Catharines - Niagara 5,207 5,488 5,951 
Kitchener 4,569 4,816 5,253 
Brantford 1,730 1,887 2,044 
Guelph 2,170 2,430 2,656 
London 6,616 7,503 8,290 
Windsor 4,616 4,741 4,938 
Barrie 3,318 3,594 4,063 
Greater Sudbury 1,825 1,937 2,031 
Thunder Bay 1,279 1,354 1,599 
Winnipeg 9,465 10,215 9,881 
Regina 2,612 2,792 2,817 
Saskatoon 2,758 2,987 2,941 
Calgary 19,828 IBS! 24,706 
Edmonton 14,189 16,079 15,923 
Kelowna NA NA NA 
Abbotsford NA NA NA 
Vancouver 21,244 28,732 34,909 
Victoria 4,863 6,410 7,069 


The geographic definitions used by CREA differ from those used by Statistics Canada. 
Source: CREA (MLS®), QFREB by Centris® 


2003 2004 2005 
434,310 459,762 483,663 
3,238 3,265 3,211 
1,404 1,500 1,449 
9,221 8,887 10,948 
5,489 5,979 6,836 
66,370 68,268 70,385 
184,457 197,353 197,140 
11,523 12,098 12,761 
7,698 8,172 8,312 
51,334 57,460 65,866 
93,095 96,385 106,310 
3,238 3,265 3,211 
5,813 5,516 6,698 
1,861 2,028 2,341 
1,636 1,612 1,901 
1,312 1,344 1,546 
6,81 | 6,778 7,525 
1,801 1,806 1,856 
916 953 886 
37,523 38,319 39,111 
4,136 4,103 4,125 
12,877 13,457 13,300 
3,651 3,764 3,464 
2,851 2,980 2,847 
9,025 9,816 9,232 
79,366 84,854 85,672 
12,807 13,176 13,565 
6,174 6,722 6,698 
5,310 5,931 6,147 
1,986 2,281 2,204 
2,768 2,918 2,932 
8,412 9,238 9,133 
5,381 5,832 5,661 
4,311 4,657 4,675 
2,191 2,500 2,726 
1,662 1,447 1,358 
10,201 10,797 11,415 
2,640 2,785 2,730 
2,848 2,999 3,246 
24,359 26,511 31,569 
16,277 17,652 18,634 
NA NA NA 
NA NA NA 
39,022 37.972 42,222 
7,581 7,685 7,970 


2006 2007 2008 2009 
483,129 521,051 431,823 465,251 
35937 4,47] 4,695 4,416 
1,492 1,769 1,413 1,404 
10,697 11,857 10,869 10,021 
7,125 8,161 7,205 7,003 
71,622 80,649 76,762 79,290 
194,930 213,379 181,001 195,840 
13,018 13,928 13,525 13,086 
9,140 12,054 10,194 10,856 
74,350 71,430 56,399 57,786 
96,67 102,805 68,923 85,028 
3,537 4,47| 4,695 4,416 
6,462 7,261 6,472 6,062 
2,561 2,849 2,663 2,386 
1,852 2,253 2,166 1,986 
1,585 1,603 1,488 1,472 
7,490 Tse 7,838 7,964 
1,796 1,905 1,771 1,802 
995 1,030 1,011 1,035 
39,141 43,667 40,441 41,764 
4,282 4,603 4,193 4,335 
14,003 14,739 13,908 14,923 
3,517 3,725 3,473 3,377 
2,714 2,880 2,506 2,458 
9,354 10,217 8,797 9,328 
84,842 95,164 76,387 89,255 
13,059 13,866 12,110 12,680 
6,410 6,668 5,896 5,808 
6,115 7,031 6,269 6,580 
2,139 2,305 2,097 | ,884 
2,859 3,088 2,794 2,878 
9,234 9,686 8,620 8,314 
5,047 4,987 4,546 4,661 
4,397 5,017 4,058 4,326 
2,762 2,754 2,396 1,977 
1,750 1,902 1,973 2,041 
11,594 12,319 11,854 11,509 
2,953 3,957 3,338 3,704 
3,430 4,446 3,540 3,834 
33,027 32,176 23,136 24,880 
21,984 20,427 17,369 19,139 
NA NA NA NA 
NA NA NA NA 
36,479 38,978 25,149 36,257 
7,500 8,403 6,171 7,660 
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TABLE 4 


Average Residential Price, Canada, 


2000 
Canada 163,992 
Provinces 
Newfoundland and Labrador 99,525 
Prince Edward Island 82,884 
Nova Scotia 109,839 
New Brunswick 91,624 
Quebec 111,296 
Ontario 183,84 | 
Manitoba 87,884 
Saskatchewan 94,047 
Alberta 146,258 
British Columbia 221,371 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John’s ESS) 
Halifax 128,003 
Moncton 89,065 
Saint John 93,697 
Saguenay NA 
Québec NA 
Sherbrooke NA 
Trois-Riviéres NA 
Montréal NA 
Gatineau NA 
Ottawa 159,511 
Kingston 129,639 
Peterborough 129,810 
Oshawa 179,241 
Toronto 243,249 
Hamilton 164,168 
St. Catharines - Niagara 129,390 
Kitchener 157,317 
Brantford 130,433 
Guelph 169,287 
London 135,857 
Windsor 137,453 
Barrie 161,545 
Greater Sudbury 109,262 
Thunder Bay 109,811 
Winnipeg 88,553 
Regina 94,518 
Saskatoon 112,567 
Calgary 176,305 
Edmonton 124,203 
Kelowna NA 
Abbotsford NA 
Vancouver 295,978 
Victoria 225,731 


2001 


171,743 


104,376 
87,696 
115,485 
95,947 
115,820 
193,357 
J3sg2 
98,310 
153,737 
222,822 


104,376 
134,106 
92,438 
97,348 
NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
175,972 
132,048 
135,099 
186,448 
251,508 
172,567 
133,715 
164,548 
133,009 
176,156 
137,717 
140,206 
166,719 
107,774 
110,532 
94,214 
96,943 
116,472 
182,090 
133,441 
NA 

NA 


285,910 
225,727 


2002 


188,871 


113,081 

94,964 
126,669 
100,129 
128,630 
210,901 

96,531 
101,297 
170,253 
238,877 


113,081 
148,737 
99,942 
103,544 
87,117 
107,721 
107,823 
83,774 
153,292 
118,424 
200,71 | 
144,413 
149,350 
204,103 
275,887 
183,442 
144,720 
177,559 
143,456 
190,187 
142,745 
149,656 
182,235 
110,826 
109,930 

98,055 


100,751 - 


118,999 
198,350 
150,165 

NA 

NA 
301,473 
242,503 


2003 2004 2005 
207,321 226,561 249,187 
119,822 131,499 141,167 
101,745 110,815 117,238 
136,292 146,033 159,221 
105,858 112,933 120,641 
149,600 169,470 183,417 
226,824 245,230 262,949 
106,788 1195245 133,854 
104,995 110,824 122,765 
182,845 194,769 218,266 
259,968 289,107 332,224 
119,822 131,499 141,167 
162,486 175,132 189,196 
104,577 113,096 124,088 
106,473 116,836 119,718 
92,461 96,918 105,597 
126,292 139,901 152,853 
123,203 141,485 161,253 
90,498 101,054 111,576 
180,867 206,246 221,279 
137,931 154,693 165,454 
PAPAS} 238,152 248,358 
159,694 175,821 195,707, 
169,326 188,624 206,270 
219,341 237,084 252,606 
293,308 315,266 336,176 
197,744 215,922 229,753 
154,559 170,452 182,443 
188,905 205,639 220,511 
154,805 166,885 182,470 
196,844 215,511 236,140 
153,637 167,344 178,910 
151,524 159,597 163,001 
197,843 215,275 232,045 
117,359 122,866 133,938 
27) 112,404 121,183 
108,812 121,925 137,063 
104,419 111,869 123,600 
125,191 132,549 144,787 
211,155 222,860 250,832 
165,541 179,610 193,934 
NA NA NA 

NA NA NA 
329,447 373,877 425,745 
280,625 325,412 380,897 


The geographic definitions used by CREA differ from those used by Statistics Canada. 


Source: CREA (MLS®), QFREB by Centris® 


Provinces and Metropolitan Areas, 2000-2009 (dollars) 


2006 


277,207 


139,542 
125,430 
168,614 
126,864 
195,383 
278,364 
150,229 
132,078 
285,383 
390,963 


139,542 
203,178 
128,547 
128,202 
115,426 
162,764 
166,145 
116,523 
235,204 
174,199 
257,481 
22 S7 
213,469 
258,362 
352,388 
248,754 
194,671 
237,913 
198,716 
245,676 
190,521 
164,123 
244,394 
150,434 
122,064 
154,607 
131,851 
160,577 
346,675 
250,915 

NA 

NA 
509,876 
427,154 


2007 


307,094 


149,258 
133,457 
180,989 
136,603 
209,468 
299,544 
169,189 
174,405 
356,235 
439,119 


149,258 
216,339 
140,032 
140,544 
130,803 
181,184 
183,120 
132,113 
251,423 
185,590 
273,058 
222,300 
231,596 
265,620 
377,029 
268,857 
202,314 
252,429 
209,151 
262,186 
202,908 
163,215 
258,999 
182,536 
123,237 
174,203 
165,613 
232,754 
414,066 
338,636 

NA 

NA 
570,795 
466,974 


2008 


304,971 


178,477 
139,944 
189,932 
145,762 
220,092 
302,354 
190,296 
224,592 
352,857 
454,599 


178,477 
232,106 
143,173 
158,117 
144,213 
197,450 
187,669 
138,366 
262,616 
193,911 
290,483 
235,047 
230,656 
272,429 
379,943 
280,790 
203,647 
271,222 
218,890 
267,329 
212,092 
159,709 
264,034 
211,614 
132,470 
196,940 
229,716 
287,803 
405,267 
332,852 

NA 

NA 
593,767 
484,898 


2009 


320,333 


206,374 
146,044 
196,690 
154,906 
230,245 
318,366 
201,343 
233,695 
341,201 
465,725 


206,374 
239,158 
150,135 
171,027 
151,911 
212,198 
193,245 
142,048 
274,842 
206,005 
304,801 
242,729 
236,637 
278,505 
396,154 
290,946 
209,563 
269,552 
220,369 
265,799 
214,510 
153,691 
263,959 
200,947 
138,090 
207,341 
244,088 
278,895 
385,882 
320,378 

NA 

NA 
592,441 
476,137 
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TABLE 5 


Residential Mortgage Credit by Lending Institutions, Canada, 
2000-2009 (billions of dollars) 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 
Chartered Banks 262.1 DIE 306.6 829.5 352.4 378.0 405.6 442.1 469.6 450.9 
Trust & Mortgage Loans Co. 6.1 Baz 5.5 6.0 6.7 7.9 19 8.5 98 10.3 
Life Insurance Co. Policy Loans 17.8 17.2 16.8 15.8 15.4 14.7 14.6 14.8 15.3 15.4 
I Sale ma aac Sige 28.1 26.8 26.0 26.5 27.5 28.8 31.0 31.5 30.7 28.3 
Pension Funds 8.7 os 9.0 | 9.6 10.6 WEF 13.2 15.3 15.8 
NHA Mortgage-backed Securities 30.8 34.6 39:3 49.8 68.5 87.0 109.6 138.1 197.3 281.4 
Credit Unions & Caisses Populaires 55.4 58.0 63.3 69.1 76.6 84.6 93.7 102.5 110.4 117.3 
Special Purpose Corporations (Securitization) 22.5 18.1 15.0 15.0 14.9 16.5 21a 24.9 22.7 17.0 
Total Outstanding Balances 431.5 448.3 481.6 520.8 571.6 628.1 695.3 775.7 871.1 936.4 
Annual estimates have been calculated by averaging monthly residential mortgage credit data and therefore will differ from end-of-year estimates. 
Source: CMHC (MBS), Statistics Canada (CANSIM) 
For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
TABLE 6 
NHA and Conventional Residential Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, 
New and Existing, by Type of Lender, Canada, 2000-2009 (millions of dollars)' 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 
Chartered Banks 
New 10,619.5 13,082.2 17,880.6 18,865.2 20,237.0 21,1180  20,078.5 19,855.8 19,354.2  23,125.8 
Existing 43,597.4 64,504.6 79,646.6 95,498.4 113,957.8 124,718.7 132,5168 153,182.7 141,488.1 158,100.2 
Total 54,216.9 77,5868  97,527.2 114,363.6 134,194.88 145,836.7 152,595.3 173,038.5 160,842.3 181,226.0 
Other Companies 
New 3,017.3 3,523.3 4,840.2 3,840.5 4,773.6 6,005.0 6,230.0 6,280.3 7,064.3 7,964.3 
Existing 17,691.0 14,071.5 17,945.1 19,684.4 25,198.6 30,314.8 30,601.8 39,200.0 47,734.2 55,241.2 
Total 20,708.3 17,594.8 22,785.3 23,524.9 29,9722  36,319.8  36,831.8 45,4803 54,7985 63,205.5 
Total 
New 13,636.8 16,605.5 22,720.8 22,705.7 25,0106 27,1230 26,3085 26,136.1 26,418.5 31,090.1 
Existing 61,288.4 78,576.1 97,591.7 115,182.8 139,1564 155,033.5 163,1186 192,382.7 189,222.3 213,341.4 
Total 74,925.2 95,181.6 120.3125 137,888.5 164,167.0 182,1565 189,427.1 2185188 2156408  244,431.5 
' Mortgage approval data are gross and may not fully capture lending activities of credit unions, caisses populaires, other smaller institutions and privately-insured loans. 
Source: CMHC (NHA loan approval system and Conventional Lending Survey) 
For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 7 
NHA and Conventional Residential Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, 
New and Existing, by Type of Lender and Type of Dwelling, 
Canada, Provinces and Territories, 2009 (millions of dollars)' 


Chartered Banks Other Companies Total 
New Existing Total New Existing Total New Existing Total 

Canada 

Single-detached 13,771.8 118,665.8 132,437.6 3,720.7 36,746.4 40,467.1 17,492.5 155,412.2 172,904.7 

Multiple Dwellings 9,354.0 39,434.5 48,788.5 4,243.6 18,494.8 22,738.4 13,597.6 57;929:3 71,526.9 

Total 23,125.8 158,100.3 181,226.1 7,964.3 55,241.2 63,205.5 31,090.1 213,341.5 244,431.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 

Single-detached 355.7 1,964.1 2,319.8 64.4 485.5 549.9 420.1 2,449.6 2,869.7 

Multiple Dwellings 24.8 181.3 206.1 8.1 59.0 67.1 32.9 240.3 2732 

Total 380.5 2,145.4 2,525.9 PAS) 544.5 617.0 453.0 2,689.9 3,142.9 
Prince Edward Island 

Single-detached 48.9 326.1 375.0 sty) 76.3 80.2 52.8 402.4 455.2 

Multiple Dwellings 8.6 46.3 54.9 1E9, 9.0 10.9 10.5 55:3 65.8 

Total 57.5 372.4 429.9 5.8 85.3 91.1 63.3 457.7 521.0 
Nova Scotia 

Single-detached 335.4 2,984.9 3,320.3 65.5 969.2 1,034.7 400.9 3,954.1 4,355.0 

Multiple Dwellings 184.3 635.3 819.6 66.1 301.2 367.3 250.4 936.5 1,186.9 

Total 519.7 3,620.2 4,139.9 131.6 1,270.4 1,402.0 651.3 4,890.6 5,541.9 
New Brunswick 

Single-detached 234.3 1,913.0 2,147.3 77.6 885.7 963.3 311.9 2,798.7 3,110.6 

Multiple Dwellings 76.4 D5ieD: 333.6 33.7 136.0 169.7 110.1 393.2 503.3 

Total 310.7 2,170.2 2,480.9 111.3 1,021.7 1,133.0 422.0 3,191.9 3,613.9 
Quebec 

Single-detached 1,368.1 3,53782) 14,905.3 824.6 6,242.6 7,067.2 P25 EPL TE 19,779.8 DET 2:5 

Multiple Dwellings 1,337.0 7,673.1 9,010.1 1,131.4 4,388.7 5,520.1 2,468.4 12,061.8 14,530.2 

Total 2,705.1 21,210.3 23,915.4 1,956.0 10,631.3 12,587.3 4,661.1 31,841.6 36,502.7 
Ontario 

Single-detached 4,867.3 53,659.5 58,526.8 972.3 13,444.3 14,416.6 5,839.6 67,103.8 72,943.4 

Multiple Dwellings 3,556.8 16,720.4 20,277.2 1,192.0 6,703.7 7,895.7 4,748.8 23,424.1 28,172.9 

Total 8,424.1 70,379.9 78,804.0 2,164.3 20,148.0 PEM PI} 10,588.4 90,527.9 101,116.3 
Manitoba 

Single-detached 409.3 3,084.6 3,493.9 105.7 1,539.7 1,645.4 515.0 4,624.3 BIS 93 

Multiple Dwellings 90.3 306.2 396.5 20.8 180.5 201.3 1.1 486.7 597.8 

Total 499.6 3,390.8 3,890.4 126.5 1,720.2 1,846.7 626.1 5,111.0 5,737.1 
Saskatchewan 

Single-detached 499.5 3,144.4 3,643.9 134.5 1,267.1 1,401.6 634.0 4,411.5 5,045.5 

Multiple Dwellings 113.9 382.3 496.2 37.7 172.5 210.2 151.6 554.8 706.4 

Total 613.4 3,526.7 4,140.1 172.2 1,439.6 1,611.8 785.6 4,966.3 5,751.9 
Alberta 

Single-detached 3,623.5 16,768.9 20,392.4 1,078.0 6,306.3 7,384.3 4,701.5 23,075.2 2716.7 

Multiple Dwellings 1,350.2 4,444.9 Sys 803.2 2,883.2 3,686.4 2,153.4 7,328.1 9,481.5 

Total 4,973.7 21,213.8 26,187.5 1,881.2 OA89.5 1 1,070.7 6,854.9 30,403.3 37,258.2 
British Columbia : 

Single-detached 1,995.4 20,957.9 2295313 392.8 5,507.3 5,900. | 2,388.2 26,465.2 28,853.4 

Multiple Dwellings 2,595.6 8,657.1 [1,252.7 945.9 3,649.5 4,595.4 3,541.5 12,306.6 15,848. 1 

Total 4,591.0 29,615.0 34,206.0 1,338.7 9,156.8 10,495.5 5,929.7 38,771.8 44,701.5 
Yukon, N.W.T. and Nunavut 

Single-detached 34.3 325.3 359.6 2 22.4 23.6 35.5 347.7 383.2 

Multiple Dwellings 16.1 130.3 146.4 2.8 TIES) 14.3 18.9 141.8 160.7 

Total 50.4 455.6 506.0 4.0 33.9 Brg. 54.4 489.5 543.9 


' Mortgage approval data are gross and may not fully capture lending activities of credit unions, caisses populaires, other smaller institutions and privately-insured loans. 
Source: CMHC (NHA loan approval system and Conventional Lending Survey) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 8 


Ownership Rates, Canada, Provinces, Territories and Metropolitan Areas, 
1971-2006 (per cent)! 


1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 2006 
Canada 60.3 61.8 62.1 62.1 62.6 63.6 65.8 68.4 
Provinces and Territories 
Newfoundland and Labrador 80.0 80.6 80.6 80.1 78.6 ree 78.2 78.7 
Prince Edward Island 74.3 76.6 75.7 74.0 73.6 72.1 73.1 74.1 
Nova Scotia TVD 72.4 71.5 71.6 70.6 70.4 70.8 72.0 
New Brunswick 69.4 71.8 734 74.2 74.1 73.8 74.5 75.5 
Quebec 474 50.4 Bias 54.7 ERye) 56.5 57.9 60.1 
Ontario 62.9 63.6 63.3 63.6 63.7 64.3 67.8 71.0 
Manitoba 66.1 66.4 65.8 65.5 65.8 66.4 67.8 68.9 
Saskatchewan 72.7 75.5 729) 70.1 69.9 68.8 70.8 71.8 
Alberta 63.9 64.8 63.1 61.7 63.9 67.8 70.4 734 
British Columbia 63.3 65.3 64.4 62.2 63.8 65.2 66.3 69.7 
Yukon 50.2 49.3 52.7 55.7 57.6 58.5 63.0 63.8 
Northwest Territories” 24.7 25.0 22.6 27.6 31.5 38.6 Sal 52.8 
Nunavut? NA NA NA NA NA NA 24.2 227 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John’s 66.6 68.9 69.5 68.3 67.1 67.5 69.5 7 (ss 
Halifax 53.2 55.7 55.6 58.3 58.0 599 61.7 64.0 
Moncton 64.1 66.1 68.2 69.3 69.5 69.2 68.6 70.1 
Saint John 52.0 56.8 59.6 61.6 63.4 65.6 67.4 70.0 
Saguenay 55.5 60.3 62.0 61.5 60.9 60.8 62.3 63.3 
Québec 43.8 46.6 50.9 52.9 53.6 54.9 55:5 58.6 
Sherbrooke 43.9 48.0 49.4 50.1 49.2 50.2 Big 53.5 
Trois-Riviéres 50.3 53.0 55.6 55.4 54.5 55.5 57.3 57.6 
Montréal 35.5 38.4 41.9 44.7 46.7 48.5 50.2 53.4 
Gatineau 58.6 59.7 59.1 59:2 59.8 61.5 62.4 67.5 
Ottawa 50.1 50.1 51.4 50.0 54.4 58.2 61.4 66.7 
Kingston 55.) 57.7 59.3 59.7 59.4 61.2 63.9 67.4 
Peterborough 71.7 71.0 68.6 70.0 68.8 69.4 71.6 (pay, 
Oshawa 69.0 70.0 68.8 70.2 70.1 71.4 75.6 78.6 
Toronto 55.4 56.7 57.3 58.3 yg) 58.4 63.2 67.6 
Hamilton 63.9 63.8 63.4 64.6 64.6 65.2 68.3 71.6 
St. Catharines - Niagara (pep 729 71.6 72.0 714 70.7 73.2 74.6 
Kitchener 60.8 60.4 60.8 61.9 61.5 62.4 66.7 69.8 
Brantford 69.2 68.1 66.6 66.4 66.1 67.4 66.8 73.7 
Guelph 64.5 62.4 61.2 62.5 61.8 62.1 68.4 rf ing) 
London 60.1 59.5 58.0 57.8 57.6 60.0 62.8 65.9 
Windsor 70.4 69.9 68.0 67.2 68.4 68.6 71.8 74.3 
Barrie 70.0 728 71.6 72.4 TUS TARE 77.3 80.7 
Greater Sudbury 57.6 62.2 64.3 64.4 63.8 62.6 65.8 66.9 
Thunder Bay 73.6 72.0 69.4 69.0 68.4 69.7 Ti 729 
Winnipeg 59.6 59.2 59:1 60.8 62.0 63.9 65.5 67.2 
Regina 60.9 66.2 65.4 65.7 66.2 66.0 68.2 70.1 
Saskatoon 61.3 65.7 61.8 ree) 61.0 61.4 65.0 66.8 
Calgary 56.5 59.2 58.4 57.9 60.6 65.5 70.6 74.1 
Edmonton 57.1 58.1 Cf) 57.1 592 64.4 66.3 69.2 
Kelowna 70.8 73.0 TD 67.1 rfl Ua 72.4 73.5 77.3 
Abbotsford 74.7 Piss) 72.2 70.4 72.6 71.5 i 35 
Vancouver 58.8 59.4 58.5 56.3 57.5 59.4 61.0 65.1 
Victoria 61.5 61.2 59.8 592 61.1 62.1 63.1 64.7 


' Ownership rates are computed as owners divided by total of all tenure types. Census Metropolitan Area data for 1971-1986 are based on 1986 CMA boundaries. 
All other data for Census Metropolitan Areas have not been adjusted for boundary changes. 


2 In 1996 and prior years, the Northwest Territories included Nunavut. 
Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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Rental Vacancy Rate, Canada, Provinces and Metropolitan Areas, 


TABLE 9 


2000-2009 (per cent)! 


2000 2001 2002 2003 
Canada 2.2 1.7 2.1 2.6 
Provinces 
Newfoundland and Labrador 5.7 Sid 3.0 3.3 
Prince Edward Island 3.3 Dell 2.8 37) 
Nova Scotia 4.2 3.3 3.0 2.6 
New Brunswick 3.1 4.1 4.2 4.3 
Quebec Dee [e3 1.2 1.3 
Ontario 1.6 1.7 2.7 35 
Manitoba 2 1.4 1.4 1.6 
Saskatchewan 2.2 35 3.9 4.1 
Alberta 1.3 i) 23 3.7 
British Columbia 3.6 2.6 3.1 3.1 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John’s 3.8 DS) Pai 2.0 
Halifax 3.6 2.8 Deh DS 
Moncton 1.7 1.6 23 pe) 
Saint John 3:4 5.6 6.3 5.2 
Saguenay 4.4 4.4 49 By 
Québec 1.6 0.8 0.3 0.5 
Sherbrooke 4.7 2.3 1.8 0.7 
Trois-Riviéres 6.8 47 3.0 1.5 
Montréal lies) 0.6 0.7 1.0 
Gatineau 1.4 0.6 0.5 1.2 
Ottawa 0.2 0.8 [9 DE) 
Kingston 1.8 cS 0.9 1.9 
Peterborough 3.2 Seif 2.6 1.4 
Oshawa 1.7 1.3 2.3 ee) 
Toronto 0.6 0.9 2.5 3.8 
Hamilton 1.7 1.3 1.6 3.0 
St. Catharines - Niagara 2.6 1.9 2.4 IIT 
Kitchener 0.7 0.9 78) 3.2 
Brantford 2.9 1.8 251 32) 
Guelph 0.7 1.0 ALI BW) 
London W9) 1.6 2.0 Je 
Windsor ieo) BE 39 4.3 
Barrie 0.5 0.9 1.4 3.3 
Greater Sudbury Tet Bes 5.1 3.6 
Thunder Bay 5.8 5.8 47 3.3 
Winnipeg 2.0 1.4 2: 1.3 
Regina 1.4 22s) 1.9 74 
Saskatoon IZ, 2.9 37 45 
Calgary 1.3 12 2.9 44 
Edmonton 1.4 0.9 lez 3.4 
Kelowna 12: Ll 1.7 1.4 
Abbotsford 3.7 2.4 2.0 2.5 
Vancouver 1.4 1.0 1.4 2.0 
Victoria 1.8 0.5 1.5 Hl! 
Average of Metropolitan Areas? 1.6 1.1 1.7 2.2 


‘In privately initiated apartment structures with at least three units. 


* Prior to 2002, Kingston and Abbotsford are not included in the average of metropolitan areas. 
Prior to 2007, Moncton, Peterborough, Brantford, Guelph, Barrie, and Kelowna are not included in the average of metropolitan areas. 


Source: CMHC (Rental Market Survey) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 10 
Average Rent for Two-Bedroom Apartments, 
Canada, Provinces and Metropolitan Areas, 2000-2009 (dollars)! 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 
Canada’ 648 672 694 704 720 732 755 aa 804 812 
Provinces 
Newfoundland and Labrador 510 530 538 563 57| 578 585 575 596 634 
Prince Edward Island 538 561 566 585 603 612 631 648 660 688 
Nova Scotia 621 645 669 684 7\1 726 760 777 795 838 
New Brunswick 515 530 543 556 576 586 609 619 635 656 
Quebec 495 513 531 553 572 591 607 616 628 640 
Ontario 829 863 883 886 898 903 919 924 948 955 
Manitoba 581 596 612 633 650 669 692 72) 748 788 
Saskatchewan 529 546 554 564 572 577 596 656 762 833 
Alberta 651 701 734 745 754 765 866 1,008 1,074 1,042 
British Columbia 753 772 795 806 821 844 885 922 969 1,001 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John’s 552 575 589 607 618 634 635 614 630 677 
Halifax 648 673 704 720 747 762 799 815 833 877 
Moncton 560 561 578 588 é6l| 612 636 643 656 675 
Saint John 460 483 492 504 520 526 556 570 618 644 
Saguenay 438 439 440 457 459 472 485 490 518 518 
Québec 518 538 550 567 596 621 637 641 653 676 
Sherbrooke 437 446 456 47| 495 505 515 529 543 553 
Trois-Riviéres 413 419 43| 436 457 474 488 487 505 520 
Montréal 509 529 552 575 594 616 636 647 659 669 
Gatineau 544 573 599 639 663 660 667 662 677 690 
Ottawa 877 914 930 i932 940 920 94 961 995 1,028 
Kingston 679 709 727 768 785 807 841 856 880 909 
Peterborough 683 698 718 728 775 797 818 822 850 875 
Oshawa 778 799 819 845 852 855 861 877 889 900 
Toronto 979 1,027 1,047 1,040 1,052 1,052 1,067 1,061 1,095 1,096 
Hamilton 7\9 740 765 778 789 79\ 796 824 836 83] 
St. Catharines - Niagara 653 680 695 704 722 736 752 765 777 804 
Kitchener 697 722 750 754 765 8il 824 829 845 856 
Brantford 639 653 665 675 684 722 712 749 Tae 754 
Guelph 736 764 801 823 829 830 839 848 869 874 
London 657 683 705 736 758 775 790 816 834 896 
Windsor 736 738 769 776 776 780 774 773 772 747 
Barrie 830 88 | 877 934 920 909 906 934 954 961 
Greater Sudbury 619 620 647 651 655 668 706 749 800 830 
Thunder Bay 654 657 657 672 679 689 696 709 719 742 
Winnipeg 588 605 622 645 664 683 709 740 769 809 
Regina 549 568 58 589 602 607 619 661 756 832 
Saskatoon 541 558 567 576 580 584 608 693 841 905 
Calgary 740 783 804 804 806 808 960 1,089 1,148 1,099 
Edmonton 601 654 709 722 730 732 808 958 1,034 1,015 
Kelowna 645 663 680 697 723 755 800 846 967 897 
Abbotsford 632 645 650 672 684 704 719 752 765 781 
Vancouver 890 919 954 965 984 1,004 1,045 1,084 1,124 1,169 
Victoria 731 751 77\ 789 799 837 874 907 965 1,001 


' In privately initiated apartment structures with at least three units. 

? Only includes provincial data. 

Source: CMHC (Rental Market Survey) 

For additionai data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 11 


Occupied Housing Stock by Structure Type and Tenure, 
Canada, 1996-2006 (dwelling units) 


1996 2001 2006 
Owned Rented Band Total Owned Rented Band Total Owned Rented Band Total 
| 
Total 6,877,780 3,905,145 37,125 10,820,050} 7,610,390 3,907,170 45,415 11,562,975 | 8,509,780 3,878,500 49,180 12,437,470 


Singie-detached 


gee 5,488,620 597,480 34,280 6,120,380 | 5,972,985 620,950 RAIS > 6,635,065 | 6,329,200 507,550 43,210 6,879,965 
se 


Semi-detached 
house 


337,005 164,580 505 502,090 395,460 169,585 800 565,850 452,965 141,385 1,265 595,615 


Row house 259,690 278,125 545 538,365 340,870 276,140 okS 618,010 439,175 254-330 al s0S5) 695,145 


Apartment 
detached 164,720 286,620 155 451,495 154,385 258,210 165 412,760 335,835 329,075 290 665,200 
duplex 


Apartment 
building that 
has five or 
more storeys 


157,395 822,075 - 979,470 213,205 836,440 


0 1,049,655 288,800 824,045 1208 aIRLL2965 


Apartment 
building that 
has fewer than 
five storeys 


318,645 1,709,375 305 2,028,325 386,165 1,696,730 510 2,083,410 507,850 1,779,910 540 2,288,300 


Other 

single-attached 17,525 22,005 25 39,555 16,850 24,945 50 41,845 18,865 18,810 65 37,735 
house 

Movable 

dwelling 134,175 24,885 1,310 160,370 130,470 24,165 1,750 156,385 137,085 23385) 2055 162,535 


Source: Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 12 
Dwelling Condition by Tenure and Period of Construction, 


Canada, 2006 
Dwelling Condition 
Total 
Tenure and Period Occupied In Need of Regular In Need of In Need of 
of Construction Dwellings Maintenance Only Minor Repairs Major Repairs 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Total 12,437,470 8,168,615 65.7 3,339,840 26.9 929,020 7.5 
1945 or before 1,595,320 762,690 47.8 581,265 36.4 251,365 15.8 
1946-1960 1,812,525 1,015,315 56.0 604,185 J33 193,020 10.6 
1961-1970 1,753,170 1,063,480 60.7 538,205 30.7 151,480 8.6 
1971-1980 2,421,395 1,519,130 62.7 728,125 30.1 174,140 ree? 
1981-1985 1,028,180 683,185 66.4 287,310 27.9 57,690 5.6 
1986-1990 1,055,955 731,520 69.3 277,380 26.3 47,055 45 
1991-1995 894,860 681,245 76.1 183,835 20.5 29,775 a 
1996-2001 820,365 714,630 87.1 90,655 V1.1 15,085 1.8 
2001-2006 1,055,690 997,405 94.5 48,875 4.6 9,405 0.9 
Owned 8,509,780 5,676,230 66.7 2,298,875 27.0 534,675 6.3 
1945 or before 1,060,535 499,255 47.| 403,100 38.0 158,180 14.9 
1946-1960 1,160,095 656,330 56.6 397,650 34.3 106,115 9.1 
1961-1970 984,120 601,045 61.1 312,590 31.8 70,485 7h?) 
1971-1980 1,604,445 991,945 61.8 508,190 SL7 104,305 6.5 
1981-1985 672,220 437,465 65.1 202,845 30.2 31,910 47 
1986-1990 790,550 538,940 68.2 221,565 28.0 30,045 3.8 
1991-1995 682,990 520,955 76.3 144,010 PAt|| 18,030 2.6 
1996-2001 679,780 598,930 88.1 71,615 10.5 9,235 1.4 
2001-2006 875,045 831,370 95.0 37,310 4.3 6,365 0.7 
Rented 3,878,500 2,481,730 64.0 1,025,705 26.4 371,065 9.6 
1945 or before 534,520 263,415 49.3 178,095 333 93,010 17.4 
1946-1960 651,595 358,905 55.1 206,365 31.7 86,320 13.2 
1961-1970 766,470 462,205 60.3 225,060 29.4 79,205 10.3 
1971-1980 810,100 526,490 65.0 218,340 27.0 65,265 8.1 
1981-1985 348,675 244,830 70.2 82,495 237, 21,350 6.1 
1986-1990 257,565 191,455 74.3 53,235 20.7 12,880 5.0 
1991-1995 203,240 158,790 78.1 36,635 18.0 7,815 3.8 
1996-2001 132,515 113,470 85.6 15,845 12.0 3,200 2.4 
2001-2006 173,820 162,165 93.3 9,630 5.5 2,020 1.2 
Band 49,185 10,650 Zed 15,255 31.0 23,205 47.3 
1945 or before 275 30 10.9 65 23.6 175 63.6 
1946-1960 830 80 9.6 170 20.5 585 70.5 
1961-1970 2,580 240 9.3 555 21.5 1,785 69.2 
1971-1980 6,850 695 10.1 1,595 23.3 4,565 66.6 
1981-1985 7,290 885 (23) 1,970 27.0 4,435 60.8 
1986-1990 7,835 1,125 14.4 2,580 32.9 4,130 52.7 
1991-1995 8,625 1,495 17.3 3,195 37.0 3,935 45.6 
1996-2001 8,070 2,230 27.6 3,195 39.6 2,650 32.8 
2001-2006 6,820 3,870 56.7 1,930 28.3 1,015 14.9 


Components may not add up to totals due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 13 
Household Growth Canada, Provinces, Territories and Metropolitan Areas, 
2001-2006 
Growth Avg. Annual 
chad! Bos (per cent) Growth 
Canada 11,562,975 12,437,470 7.6 174,899 
Provinces and Territories 
Newfoundland and Labrador 189,045 197,185 4.3 1,628 
Prince Edward Island 50,795 EC HII 4.6 468 
Nova Scotia 360,025 376,845 47 3,364 
New Brunswick 283,820 295,960 4.3 2,428 
Quebec 2,978,110 3,189,345 Tal 42,247 
Ontario 4,219,410 4,555,025 8.0 67,123 
Manitoba 432,550 448,780 3.8 3,246 
Saskatchewan 379,675 387,145 2.0 1,494 
Alberta 1,104,100 1,256,200 13.8 30,420 
British Columbia 1,534,335 1,643,150 7A 21,763 
Yukon 11,365 12,610 11.0 249 
Northwest Territories 12,565 14,235 13.3 334 
Nunavut 7,175 7,855 OS) 136 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John’s 64,831 70,663 9.0 1,166 
Halifax 144,435 155,138 74 2,141 
Moncton 47,180 S593 9.4 883 
Saint John 48,262 49,107 1.8 169 
Saguenay 62,197 64,315 3.4 424 
Québec 296,490 316,533 6.8 4,009 
Sherbrooke 75,800 82,747 9.2 1,389 
Trois-Riviéres 59,580 63,893 7.2 863 
Montréal 1,426,582 1,525,629 6.9 19,809 
Ottawa-Gatineau 417,385 449,031 7.6 6,329 
Kingston 58,334 61,978 6.2 729 
Peterborough 43,471 46,667 74 639 
Oshawa 104,203 119,028 14.2 2,965 
Toronto 1,634,755 1,801,071 10.2 33,263 
Hamilton 253,083 266,377 5.3 2,659 
St. Catharines - Niagara 150,874 156,386 37, 1,102 
Kitchener [53,277 169,063 10.3 S57 
Brantford 44,904 47,847 6.6 589 
Guelph 44,219 48,775 10.3 911 
London 174,085 184,946 6.2 Daye 
Windsor WAZA? 125,848 6.9 1,627 
Barrie 52,404 63,877 PAS) 2,295 
Greater Sudbury 63,143 65,076 ey) 387 
Thunder Bay 49,545 51,426 3.8 376 
Winnipeg 271,639 281,745 37/ 2,021 
Regina 76,653 80,323 4.8 734 
Saskatoon 88,944 95,257 Tal 1,263 
Calgary 356,407 415,592 16.6 11,837 
Edmonton 356,517 2 405,311 13.7 9,759 
Kelowna 59,877 66,925 11.8 1,410 
Abbotsford 51,022 55,948 ONL 985 
Vancouver 758,713 817,033 Tae 11,664 
Victoria 135,601 145,388 UP 1,957 


Data for 2001 are based on 2006 Census Metropolitan Area boundaries. Between 2001 and 2006, CMA boundaries changed in Moncton, Québec, Sherbrooke, Montréal, Ottawa-Gatineau, Peterborough, 
Brantford, London, Winnipeg, and Calgary. 


Metropolitan data are census-based estimates of dwellings occupied by usual residents, which were released by Statistics Canada on March 13, 2007. National, provincial, and territorial data are census-based 
household counts. 


Components may not add up to totals due to rounding. 
Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 14 
Households by Type and Tenure, Canada, 


1971-2006 
1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 2006 
Total Households 

All household types 6,034,505 7,166,095 8,281,535 8,991,670 10,018,265 10,820,050 11,562,975 12,437,470 
Family households 4,928,130 5,633,945 6,231,485 6,634,995 7,235,230 7,685,470 8,155,560 8,651,330 
One-family households 4,807,010 5,542,295 6,140,330 6,537,880 7,118,660 7,540,625 7,951,960 8,421,050 
Couples with children 3,028,315 3,266,655 3,523,205 3,604,045 3,729,800 3,853,800 3,857,620 3,902,390 
Couples without children 1,354,970 1,759,510 1,948,700 2,130,935 2,485,115 2,608,435 2,910,180 3,242,530 
Lone parents 423,725 516,125 668,425 802,905 903,745 1,078,385 1,184,165 1,276,130 
Multiple-family households 121,120 91,655 91,160 97,115 116,575 144,845 203,600 230,280 
Non-family households 1,106,375 1,532,150 2,050,045 2,356,675 2,783,035 3,134,580 3,407,415 3,786,130 
One person only 810,395 1,205,340 1,681,130 1,934,710 2,297,060 2,622,180 2,976,880 3,327,045 
Two or more persons 295,980 326,810 368,915 421,965 485,975 512,400 430,535 459,085 

Owners 
All household types 3,636,925 4,431,230 5,141,935 5,580,875 6,273,030 6,877,780 7,610,385 8,509,780 
Family households 3,220,840 3,918,915 4,465,250 4,755,765 5,240,405 5,626,670 6,145,835 6,737,530 
One-family households 3,124,275 3,842,355 4,390,265 4,677,435 5,145,490 5,511,500 5,985,695 6,550,125 
Couples with children 2,095,895 2,488,795 2,807,650 2,868,915 2,975,720 3,083,980 3,148,020 3,268,070 
Couples without children 820,960 1,106,650 1,267,930 1,445,650 1,765,205 1,954,540 2,239,700 2,581,035 
Lone parents 207,420 246,910 314,685 362,870 404,565 472,980 597,970 701,020 
Multiple-family households 96,560 76,560 74,985 78,330 94,910 115,170 160,140 187,405 
Non-family households 416,085 512,320 676,690 825,110 1,032,630 1,251,110 1,464,555 1,772,240 
One person only 299,805 391,475 539,200 668,270 848,310 1,050,520 1,307,170 1,590,125 
Two or more persons 116,285 120,850 137,490 156,845 184,325 200,595 157,380 182,115 

Renters 
All household types 2,397,580 2,734,860 3,139,595 3,368,485 3,718,525 3,905,145 3,907,170 3,878,500 
Family households 1,707,290 1,715,035 1,766,240 1,845,340 1,972,740 2,028,420 1,972,310 1,874,090 
One-family households 1,682,735 1,699,940 1,750,065 1,828,435 1,952,400 2,000,890 1,933,895 1,837,590 
Couples with children 932,420 777,860 715,555 715,655 740,235 752,150 690,815 616,430 
Couples without children 534,015 652,860 680,770 679,600 717,520 650,285 666,775 657,110 
Lone parents 216,310 269,220 353,745 433,180 494,645 598,450 576,290 564,050 
Multiple-family households 24,555 15,095 16,170 16,900 20,340 27,530 38,415 36,500 
Non-family households 690,290 1,019,825 1,373,355 1,523,145 1,745,785 1,876,725 1,934,860 2,004,410 
One person only 510,595 813,865 1,141,935 1,260,065 1,445,450 1,566,635 1,662,845 1,728,725 
Two or more persons 179,695 205,960 231,425 263,085 300,330 310,095 272,015 275,685 


Total household counts for 1986-2006 include households in on-reserve (1986) or band housing (1991, 1996, 2001, 2006) and are therefore larger than the sum of owners and renters. 
Because of changes to the definition of census family, household-type data for 2001 and 2006 — except for one-person households — is not strictly comparable to data from earlier censuses. 
Components may not add up to totals due to rounding. 

Source: Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 15 
Households by Age of Maintainer and Tenure, Canada, 
1971-2006 

1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 
Total Households 
15-24 413,570 584,270 674,825 535,945 466,225 437,460 447,165 
25-34 1,262,315 1,678,965 2,036,370 2,124,040 2,219,995 2,045,210 1,792,025 
35-44 1,250,530 1,339,425 1,589,410 1,971,475 2,363,020 2,630,170 2,747,615 
45-54 1,172,285 1,305,650 1,370,800 1,412,515 1,666,415 2,102,365 2,509,625 
55-64 955,825 1,079,005 1,215,890 1,327,005 1,379,945 1,434,725 1,659,775 
65-74 627,395 763,350 905,740 1,021,305 1,168,255 1,280,605 1,324,885 
75+ 352,590 415,430 488,490 599,385 754,405 889,510 1,081,880 
Total 6,034,505 7,166,095 8,281,535 8,991,670 10,018,265 10,820,050 11,562,975 
Owners 
15-24 57,750 111,125 127,180 88,815 64,625 61,670 70,990 
25-34 541,240 866,895 1,064,390 1,029,220 1,043,470 936,020 837,010 
35-44 838,995 949,750 1,142,890 1,374,245 1,606,665 1,741,120 1,844,450 
45-54 851,190 970,265 1,037,395 1,062,030 1,246,970 1,555,580 1,868,280 
55-64 682,985 775,350 894,035 989,245 1,041,660 1,093,570 1,276,610 
65-74 432,440 504,665 595,650 695,155 824,185 936,610 997,030 
75+ 232,330 253,190 280,405 342,175 445,450 553,210 716,015 
Total 3,636,925 4,431,230 5,141,935 5,580,875 6,273,030 6,877,780 _—7,610,390 
Renters 
15-24 355,820 473,150 547,645 443,735 399,360 372,805 373,060 
25-34 721,070 812,075 971,985 1,083,920 1,168,780 1,098,795 943,670 
35-44 411,535 389,670 446,520 588,310 750,085 879,555 890,540 
45-54 321,095 335,390 333,405 343,705 415,175 540,525 633,160 
55-64 272,845 303,655 321,860 332,095 335,185 337,020 378,015 
65-74 194,955 258,685 310,095 321,750 342,100 341,440 324,590 
75+ 120,260 162,240 208,080 254,975 307,840 335,010 364,135 
Total 2,397,580 2,734,860 3,139,595 3,368,485 3,718,525 3,905,145 ~~ 3,907,170 
Avg. Household Size 3.5 3.1 2.9 2.8 PET! 2.6 2.6 


Total household counts for 1986-2006 include households in on-reserve (1986) or band housing (1991, 1996, 2001, 2006) and are therefore larger than the sum of owners and renters. 


Components may not add up to totals due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada (Census of Canada) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 


2006 


456,625 
1,782,270 
2,591,890 
2,829,775 
2,130,820 
1,387,285 


1,258,805 


12,437,470 


96,380 
914,485 
1,797,405 
2,135,865 
1,654,860 
1,056,105 


854,680 


8,509,780 


357,010 
857,475 
781,090 
683,720 
469,565 
327,400 


402,240 


3,878,500 


2.5 
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TABLE 16 


Real Median Household Income After-Tax Canada, Provinces and Selected Metropolitan Areas, 
2000-2008 (2008 constant dollars) 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 
Canada 46,100 47,600 47,700 47,500 47,900 48,900 49,800 51,200 52,000 
Provinces 
Newfoundland and Labrador 37,900 38,600 38,800 39,200 39,100 39,600 41,800 44,100 44,400 
Prince Edward Island 38,300 38,700 40,300 41,600 42,100 43,400 43,900 46,300 47,900 
Nova Scotia 40,500 41,900 40,800 40,200 42,100 42,500 43,600 45,500 44,300 
New Brunswick 41,200 41,800 41,100 40,700 40,600 40,800 41,700 43,500 43,900 
Quebec 39,900 40,800 41,600 41,800 41,600 41,800 42,300 43,400 42,500 
Ontario 53,500 54,000 54,600 54,400 54,100 54,900 55,000 56,500 56,800 
Manitoba 42,100 43,500 43,100 43,700 44,200 45,300 45,400 47,100 49,500 
Saskatchewan 40,700 43,300 42,300 42,800 42,500 44,000 45,800 48,800 51,100 
Alberta 51,600 55,600 55,200 54,100 57,600 58,900 62,800 65,700 67,400 
British Columbia 44,900 46,000 46,200 46,300 48,000 49,600 51,200 52,000 53,900 
Metropolitan Areas 
St. John's 46,200 48,000 42,500 43,200 43,900 44,700 44,700 47,400 51,500 
Halifax 44,600 46,700 44,600 43,300 46,100 45,800 46,300 49,900 48,700 
Saint John 43,500 45,500 44,600 44,400 45,100 44,000 46,400 46,700 54,400 
Saguenay 42,600 41,200 39,900 37,700 38,700 39,800 40,000 39,500 38,800 
Québec 43,000 42,400 47,400 45,400 46,000 44,900 44,900 44,900 50,200 
Sherbrooke 32,600 32,200 37,700 40,500 41,000 38,800 37,900 40,600 39,900 
Trois-Riviéres 37,500 37,700 39,600 36,100 38,600 33,900 34,200 39,200 38,100 
Montréal 40,300 42,400 43,500 44,600 44,300 43,400 44,400 44,400 42,200 
Ottawa-Gatineau 55,700 54,500 57,500 57,100 60,100 56,400 56,400 59,100 60,000 
Kingston 54,000 54,300 50,100 52,700 54,100 46,500 49,300 51,400 60,100 
Oshawa 58,600 59,400 59,600 63,900 61,200 61,900 58,400 60,900 59,900 
Toronto 59,700 61,800 59,500 60,300 58,800 59,000 58,600 60,000 60,900 
Hamilton 59,900 60,600 60,600 59,400 58,500 55,700 60,400 60,600 59,400 
St. Catharines-Niagara 50,200 53,800 55,300 56,300 55,000 49,200 51,200 49,900 50,200 
Kitchener 51,800 55,300 52,900 53,500 54,000 52,100 54,900 55,100 53,400 
London 49,200 50,100 48,400 47,600 48,000 54,200 55,100 58,600 53,100 
Windsor 56,400 54,400 55,200 55,100 54,800 54,600 55,700 55,400 52,900 
Greater Sudbury 49,000 46,800 45,700 44,100 44,700 47,400 49,600 50,100 48,800 
Thunder Bay 52,100 56,200 49,700 51,300 52,700 52,400 53,400 55,800 55,000 
Winnipeg 44,200 46,400 46,200 47,200 48,800 48,300 47,400 49,600 52,000 
Regina 50,900 53,100 52,600 50,200 49,200 53,300 54,500 55,400 58,400 
Saskatoon 42,000 44,500 45,500 47,700 46,300 44,600 47,200 51,400 52,300 
Calgary 56,000 61,000 61,000 56,900 62,100 60,100 66,400 69,000 69,000 
Edmonton 52,600 57,700 54,300 57,500 58,000 58,800 61,000 65,500 66,500 
Abbotsford 43,100 46,600 44,900 43,200 45,100 53,600 53,100 59,800 55,400 
Vancouver 49,100 49,500 49,500 51,300 51,100 52,400 56,000 57,000 55,300 
Victoria 40,800 44,800 46,600 44,700 46,600 47,700 47,200 47,900 56,900 


All data are rounded to the nearest $100. 


Source: Statistics Canada (Survey of Consumer Finances - 1990-1993; Survey of Consumer Finances and Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics - 1994-1997; Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics - 1998-2008) 
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TABLE 17 
Home Equity and Net Worth by Tenure and Age Group, Canada 
1999 and 2005 (2005 constant dollars) 


Rance! Owned with a Owned without All All 
Mortgage a Mortgage Owners Households 
Age Group?’ Median Average Median Average Median Average Median Average Median Average 
Equity in Principal Residence® 
2005 
All ages 0 0 84,000 120,000 175,000 228,000 121,000 169,000 58,000 110,000 
Less than 65 0 0 81,000 119,000 180,000 232,000 110,000 158,000 48,000 101,000 
65 years or over 0 0 NA NA 168,000 222,000 160,000 212,000 100,000 149,000 
1999 
All ages 0 0) 58,000 83,000 138,000 173,000 92,000 125,000 37,000 78,000 
Less than 65 0 0 58,000 82,000 144,000 183,000 82,000 117,000 30,000 72,000 
65 years or over 0 0 78,000 101,000 136,000 159,000 127,000 153,000 81,000 104,000 
Net Worth‘ 
2005 
All ages 14,000 69,000 219,000 378,000 525,000 764,000 327,000 552,000 166,000 383,000 
Less than 65 11,000 54,000* 216,000 377,000 561,000 826,000 289,000 530,000 141,000 359,000 
65 years or over 40,000* 147,000 355,000 404,000 491,000 670,000 462,000 638,000 309,000 491,000 
1999 
All ages 14,000 71,000 169,000 284,000 402,000 599,000 257,000 430,000 136,000 296,000 
Less than 65 12,000 58,000 166,000 279,000 439,000 659,000 229,000 412,000 114,000 276,000 
65 years or over 43,000 132,000 278,000 407,000 355,000 511,000 349,000 501,000 245,000 382,000 


sols 


' Includes households occupying their homes rent free. 


* Age of the highest income earner in the household. Where owners and renters are both present, refers to the owner with the highest income. 
> Home equity is the value of the principal residence less any outstanding mortgages. 

* Includes the value of employer pension plan benefits. Net worth is the difference between a household's assets and its liabilities. 

NA - Not available. Suppressed by Statistics Canada to meet the confidentiality requirements of the Statistics Act. 

* Use with caution, 

Source: CMHC, adapted from Statistics Canada (Survey of Financial Security) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 18 


Households in Core Housing Need, Canada, Provinces, 
Territories and Metropolitan Areas, 1991-2006 


Number of Households in Core Housing Need Incidence of Core Housing Need 
(000’s) (%) 
1996 2001 

Canada 1,494.4 13.6 15.6 [3.7 Rie. 
Provinces and Territories 
Newfoundland and Labrador Oye) 14.5 14.8 14.6 14.2 
Prince Edward Island 6.4 13.4 13.4 12.9 12.6 
Nova Scotia 43.8 13.6 14.9 15.2 12.1 
New Brunswick 29.4 16.2 13.6 ez: 10.3 
Québec 324.6 14.5 16.3 Was 10.6 
Ontario 627.5 11.9 16.1 15.1 14.5 
Manitoba 46.9 13.9 14.7 11.6 11.3 
Saskatchewan 40.8 14.9 12.6 11.5 11.8 
Alberta 105.8 100.8 106.3 119.1 12.8 11.3 10.5 10.1 
British Columbia 182.5 229.0 223.7 221.5 15.6 17.4 15.8 14.6 
Yukon Territory 1.5 2.0 1.6 ee) 16.3 [o2 15.8 16.3 
Northwest Territories! 45 4.7 2.1 2.4 28.9 25.4 17.4 75 
Nunavut! NA NA 2.7 2.9 NA NA 38.8 37.3 
Census Metropolitan Areas? 852.6 1,063.3 1,033.4 1,093.0 14.4 16.7 14.7 13.6 
St. John's 7.6 8.6 8.4 9.3 14.2 15.0 13.5 EPS 
Halifax 16.4 20.1 22.4 20.2 14.4 16.6 16.3 13.6 
Moncton* Es) 5.4 49 5.4 14.1 13.2 10.8 10.8 
Saint John 6.1 6.4 yy) 4.6 14.0 14.3 11.2 9.6 
Saguenay DL, TA 6.6 5.1 10.6 13.3 11.2 8.2 
Québec 32.9 40.0 34.6 28.7 13.6 15.3 12.3 9.3 
Sherbrooke 8.0 9.2 7.6 7.6 15.2 16.2 12.0 95 
Trois - Riviéres 7.7 8.8 7.3 7.6 15.0 16.3 12.9 12.3 
Montréal 200.3 238.3 189.0 184.6 17.1 19.0 14.1 12.6 
Ottawa - Gatineau (Total) 37.8 54.9 54.5 52.4 11.3 15.0 13.7 12.1 

Gatineau 10.9 11.6 11.0 14.3 11.0 10.3 

Ottawa 43.6 40.8 11.4 15.2 14.5 27 
Kingston? 8.3 75 11.2 15.5 15.0 12.7 
Peterborough* 5.0 6.2 13.2 16.0 13.2 14.0 
Oshawa 12.0 13.3 10.8 13.1 12.0 11.6 
Toronto 295.5 322.4 13.5 19.3 oP] 19.0 
Hamilton 33.0 33.1 10.8 15.0 13.7 12.9 
St. Catharines-Niagara 18.5 18.4 10.8 14.5 12.9 12.2 
Kitchener 17.2 16.8 10.3 sy: 11.6 10.3 
Brantford‘ Ly 5.3 11.8 16.7 15.9 11.4 
Guelph* 4.6 55 9.3 13.6 10.7 11.8 
London 21.6 22.6 tee 15.7 132 12.8 
Windsor 14.4 15.3 12.1 13.9 12.8 12.7 
Barrie* 7f|| 8.3 11.7 16.1 14.2 £335: 
Greater Sudbury 7.4 6.3 11.8 15.2 12.4 10.0 
Thunder Bay 5.6 5.4 10.9 182 11.9 10.9 
Winnipeg 28.1 28.4 14.6 15.3 10.8 10.4 
Regina 74 7.4 14.8 12.2 10.1 9.6 
Saskatoon 9.0 8.5 PATA 13.4 10.7 9.3 
Calgary 38.3 36.1 12.1 Vl 11.2 9.0 
Edmonton 36.7 41.2 12.6 11.0 10.9 10.6 
Kelowna* 6.3 6.6 12.1 15.2 11.8 Id 
Abbotsford? 5.5 6.8 10.9 14.3 5 (29 
Vancouver 122.3 129.1 19.1 a 19.0 17.3 17.0 
Victoria 17.1 16.9 15.9 15.7 13.4 12.4 


' In 1999, Nunavut was established as a territory distinct from the Northwest Territories (N.W.T.).As a result, beginning with the 2001 Census, data for Nunavut are presented exclusive of N.W.T. 


2 A Census Metropolitan Area (CMA) is an area consisting of one or more adjacent municipalities situated around a major urban core with a population of at least 100,000. The CMA total represents 
all the CMAs in Canada at the time of each census. Note that it is adjusted neither for changes in CMA boundaries nor for changes in the number of CMAs between census years. 


3 Kingston and Abbotsford were not CMAs in 1991 and 1996 and therefore their data are not included in the CMA total for these years. 
* Moncton, Peterborough, Brantford, Guelph, Barrie and Kelowna were not CMAs in 1991, 1996 and 2001 and therefore their data are not included in the CMA total for these years. 
These data, from the Census of Canada, apply to all non-farm, non-band, non-reserve private households reporting positive incomes and shelter cost-to-income ratios less than 100 per cent. 


Income data collected by the Census of Canada refer to the calendar year preceding the census, while shelter cost data give expenses for the current year. Shelter-cost-to-income ratios are computed 
directly from these data, that is, by comparing current shelter costs to incomes from the previous year. 


Acceptable housing is defined as adequate and suitable shelter that can be obtained without spending 30 per cent or more of before-tax household income.Adequate shelter is housing that is not in need 
of major repair. Suitable shelter is housing that is not crowded, meaning that it has sufficient bedrooms for the size and make-up of the occupying household. The subset of households classified as living in 
unacceptable housing and unable to access acceptable housing is considered to be in core housing need. 


Components may not add up to totals due to rounding. 
Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data) 
For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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TABLE 19 
Characteristics of Households in Core Housing Need, 
Canada, 2006 
All Households Renters Owners 
Households in Incidence of Households in Incidence of Households in Incidence of 
Core Housing Core Housing Core Housing Core Housing Core Housing Core Housing 
Need Need Need Need Need Need 
(#) (%) (#) (%) (#) (%) 
All Households 1,494,395 12.7 981,750 21.2 512,645 6.3 
Components: 
Below Affordability Standard Only 1,072,760 yal 693,905 19.2 378,855 46 
Below Suitability Standard Only 73,895 0.6 58,150 1.6 15,745 0.2 
Below Adequacy Standard Only 70,010 0.6 27,920 0.8 42,090 0.5 
Below Multiple Housing Standards 277,725 2 201,775 5.6 75,955 0.9 
Household Type 
Senior-led 369,860 14.4 223,145 31.4 146,715 79 
Family 77,300 5.4 32,370 15.3 44,930 ehy/ 
Non-Family 292,560 25.6 190,780 38.2 101,780 15.8 
Individuals Living Alone 287,445 26.2 187,985 38.8 99,455 16.3 
Female 227,845 28.4 148,380 40.9 79,470 18.0 
Male 59,600 20.4 39,610 32.6 19,985 LEZ 
Non-Senior-led 1,124,535 12.2 758,605 26.2 365,930 5.8 
Family 683,435 10.0 419,150 26.7 264,285 5.0 
Couples with Children 258,540 UP 130,660 23.0 127,880 43 
Couples without Children 115,005 5.5 67,135 14.0 47,870 3.0 
Lone Parent Families 293,605 28.6 214,120 43.5 79,480 14.9 
Female 261,750 31.7 193,675 46.2 68,075 16.8 
Male 31,850 iD}? 20,445 27.9) 11,405 9.0 
Non-Family 441,105 18.9 339,460 25.6 101,650 10.0 
Individuals Living Alone 394,390 20.1 303,310 DIES) 91,085 10.4 
Female 197,370 Dial 149,570 DOM 47,805 iiez? 
Male 197,020 18.8 153,740 26.4 43,285 9.3 
Individuals Sharing with Others 46,715 12.4 36,145 15.1 10,565 7.6 
Aboriginal Status 
Non-Aboriginal Household 1,412,580 12.4 918,690 26.8 493,890 6.2 
Aboriginal Household 81,810 20.4 63,065 34.9 18,750 8.5 
Status Indian 38,740 24.8 31,440 37.9 7,305 10.0 
Non-Status Indian 15,860 20.3 12,440 35.1 3,415 8.0 
Métis 33,145 16.2 23,260 30.1 9,880 if 
Inuit 5,705 35.8 4,835 46.4 865 15.6 
Period of Immigration 
Non-immigrant 995,705 10 676,055 24.5 319,650 Sal 
Immigrant 480,420 18.2 289,825 36.4 190,595 10.3 
Prior to 1981 170,835 12.5 87,365 32.4 83,470 7.6 
1981 to 1990 82,480 18.7 48,615 35.3 33,865 11.2 
1991 to 1995 67,500 22.9 40,045 37.3 27,455 14.7 
1996 to 2000 64,160 24.0 38,210 34.9 25,945 16.4 
2001 to 2006 95,445 35.4 75,590 44.1 19,860 20.2 


These data, from the Census of Canada, apply to all non-farm, non-band, non-reserve private households reporting positive incomes and shelter cost-to-income ratios less than 100 per cent. 


Income data collected by the Census of Canada refer to the calendar year preceding the census, while shelter cost data give expenses for the current year. Shelter-cost-to-income ratios are computed 
directly from these data, that is, by comparing current shelter costs to incomes from the previous year. 


Acceptable housing is defined as adequate and suitable shelter that can be obtained without spending 30 per cent or more of before-tax household income. Adequate shelter is housing that is not 
in need of major repair. Suitable shelter is housing that is not crowded, meaning that it has sufficient bedrooms for the size and make-up of the occupying household. The subset of households classified 
as living in unacceptable housing and unable to access acceptable housing is considered to be in core housing need. 


Components may not add up to totals due to rounding. 
Source: CMHC (census-based housing indicators and data) 


For additional data, please refer to the CMHC website: www.cmhc.ca 
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NEED MORE DATA? 


m Wide range of housing data a Additional geography 
m Longer timelines m Interactive maps 
| FIGURE 4-2 | CANADIAN HOUSING OBSERVER 
Multiple Housing Starts, Canada, Provinces and Metropolitan Areas, 
HOUSING STARTS IN CANADA, 1990-2009 | ; - : ; WREST Kemet i 
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Online data resources are available to provide information on topics such as: 
the housing stock, demographic and socio-economic influences on housing 
demand; current housing market developments, and housing finance. 
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Visit www.cmhc.ca/observer for easy access to timely, comprehensive 
data on Canadian Housing. 


67065 


The analysis provided in the Observer is backed by a substantial collection of online data resources 
that provide a comprehensive overview of Canadian housing conditions. 


One such resource is Housing in Canada Online (HiCO). HiCO is an interactive, web-based tool 
that allows users to generate custom tables of data on housing conditions and core housing need. 
HiCO incorporates a selection of data on household characteristics in 2006, 2001, 1996, and 1991 
for Canada, provinces, territories, Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs), Census Agglomerations (CAs), 
Regional Municipalities, and Regional Districts. Geographic coverage largely focuses on Census 
concepts (CMAs and CAs), not municipalities (Census Subdivisions (CSDs)). 


Users can select from the years, geographies, and variables available in HiCO to create 
custom tables. HiCO includes the following variables: 
m Aboriginal household status (total, Aboriginal, non-Aboriginal households); 
m Age of household maintainer; 
m Core housing need (not in core need, in core need); 
m Household type; 
mw Housing standards (adequacy, affordability, suitability); and 
m Tenure. 
For each combination of geography and variables selected by the user, HiCO provides 


household counts, average household incomes, average monthly shelter costs, and 
average-sheltercost-to-income ratios (STIRs). 


Another useful online resource is the Excel data tables which augment selected 
Appendix tables in the Observer. 


To be kept up-to-date on CMHC’s latest housing research information, 
subscribe to the FREE electronic newsletter at 


www.cmhc.ca 


